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> MONG the won 
QV tli derful episodes to 
SS be found in the his- 
COU tory of the world, 
| there is none more truly wonder- 
. ful than the story of Joan of Arc. 
An English army is in France 
‘| in actual possession of the capi- 
tal, and two-thirds of the whole 
» \ country—Young king Henry VI. 
has been crowned in Paris, and 
Charles, the rightful 
sovereign, is driven 
x with a handful of re- 
tainers, to a remote 
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There is faction, too, within 
as well as a foreign foe The Duke of Bur- 
gundy is powerful, and weges a bitter intestine 
war against all who declare in favor of Charles, 
the Dauphin, who has been crowned in Poictiers 


* It may be thought by some rather straining a 
point to set down Joan of Arc as one of Shakespeare’s 
characters. But the same objection might be brought 
against Queen Margzret, Lady Anne, or, indeed, any 
historical personage introduced by him in his plays. 
The artist who has presented to the eye with so much 
life, beauty and spirit the picture of Joan, as given 
in our magazine of this month, has illustrated that 
portion of Shakespeare’s Henry VI. which represents 
the inspired Maid, as leading forward, banner in 
hand, the troops of Charles to the rescue of the 
besieged city of Orleans.— Ep. 
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as king of France. Charles and his friends 
have made a brave resistance, sometimes with 
success, yet oftener with defeat ; town after town 
has been taken, and castle after castle, until, 
step by step they have been driven from the 
nortn towards the southern provinces, and oftea 
reduced to the greatest straits. The city of 
Orleans, a post of great importance to Charles, 
still maintains itself against the besieging army 
of the Duke of Bedford, regent for Henry VI. 
but all supplies being cut off, it is in imminent 
danger of falling into the enemy’s hands. The 
possession of this city is of vast moment to 
Charles, for lying between those provinces which 
have submitted to the English, and those which 
still acknowledge his authority, it serves as a 
gathering point to his adherents, and a strong 
hold from whence they can, with advantage, 
sally out and annoy their enemies. Unless 
this place is subdued, the English cannot with 
safety pursue King Charles into the southern 
part of the kingdom; the success of his cause 
is, therefore, solely dependent upon its posses- 
sion. But, month after month passes away, and 
the defence grows weaker and weaker. Charles, 
with his court, is at Chinon, reduced almost to 
hopelessness. In every contest with the Eng- 
lish, his troops are beaten. Orleans can hold 
out but a brief space longer, and then the Dau- 
phin must retreat rapidly to Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, where a few faithful adherents are to 
be found, to make another feeble stand against 
the enemy. 

In this crisis, a humble maiden, the daughter 
of a shepherd in the obscure village of Domremy, 
who has been a day-dreamer from her childhood, 
becomes inspired with a wonderful heroism. 
For years she has imagined that « voices” spoke 
to her, and that she has seen visions of the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel, and St. Ca- 
therine and St. Margaret, two saints wlase im- 
ages she has been accustomed to adorn with 
flowers. 

Now she declares that her « voices” direct her 
to go to Charles at Chinon ; to lead on an army 
and raise the siege of Orleans—and then to con- 
duct the young king to Rheims, where the 
anointing oil is kept in the sacred Ampzdla, that 
le might there be crowned according to their 
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, white, and fringed with silk, having on it a 
representation of the Saviour seated on a throne, 
; holding a globe in his hand, with two angels in 
{ adoration, one holding a flour-de-lis, which the 
Saviour seems to bless, with the words Jesus 
> Maria on the border, she leads the army on and 
; successfully enters, with large supplies, the city 
; of Orleans. From this time forth, under the 
; guidance of the inspired Main, the French gain 
¢ victory after victory—the king is conducted to 
‘ Rheims, and there crowned—the English army 
; is seized with a superstitious dread, and retires 
¢in confusion whenever she appears with her 
; charmed banner. Thus are the followers of 
Charles led on, until they advance even to the 
’ siege of Paris. But here the maid is wounded, 
and the army forced to retire. Still many suc- 
cesses continue to crown the advances cf the 
French army, until, at the defence of the town 
of Compiégne, which is besieged by the Duke 
of Burgundy, in a sharp contest which takes 
place beyond the barriers, the Maid is suddenly 
deserted by her followers. In vain she calls 
upon them to stand firm; they are in full 
retreat, and she is left to combat alone with the 
enemy. She resists bravely, but is soon over- 
come, and made prisoner! The English get 
possession of her, and have her tried as a witch 
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by an ecclesiastical court in France, which 
condemns her to the stake, and she is burnt to 
death at Rouen and her ashes scattered on the 
waters of the Seine, to the everlasting disgrace 
of hoth the French and English. 

Thus, briefly told, we have the strange 
history of Joan of Are. After the crowning of 
King Charles at Rheims, she desired to go back 
to her quiet obscurity, having accomplished her 
mission. But, neither the king nor his leading 
counsellors, who saw the powerful influence 
she possessed over the army, would listen a 
momeut to her wish. They were not yet done 
with her. 

Wide have been the differences of opinion 
that have existed in regard to this phenomenon of 
the fifteenth century, and almost innumerable 
the books written on the subject. M. Chaus- 
sard enumerates upwards of four hundred 
expressly devoted to the life of Joan of Arc, or 
including details of her history. During her 


custom. At first she is treated as one insane, ; life, and immediately afterwards, the French 


bat her importunities at last meet with respect. 
She is sent to Charles, at Chinon, and, is, after 
some hesitation, admitted to an interview. 
Every attention and honor are paid to her, and, 
as sne desires, an army is sent under her direc- 
tion with supplies for the beleagured city. 
Mounted on horseback in a complete suit of 
armuur, and carrying her banner, which is 





army believed her~ miraculously inspired by 
heaven to lead them on to victory, and considered 


to be realities ; while the English considered he1 
a witch, and inspired by the devil. So fully 
was this believed by the latter, that troops 
: actually refused to embark from England for the 
/ continent, averring, that they were not afraid to 
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fight any number of Frenchmen, but were not 
going to enter the lists with Satan. 

The truth is, that Joan. no doubt, believed 
that she heard and saw all that she related, and 
that she was moved on by a pure and noble love 
of her country,—that the French, in that 
superstitious age, were inspired by the belies 
that they were favored by heaven, in the person 
of the invincible Joan: and, that the English, 
were dispirited and defeated, from like super- 
stitious feelings. 

Voltaire and others have attempted to stain 
the character of Joan by representing her as of 
the vilest character. But, history has done 
ample justice to her self-devotion, her high sense 
of honor, and her unsullied virtue. She re- 
mained pure, even amid the allurements and 
temptations of a corrupt court. Hume says of 
her—«‘ This admirable heroine, to whom the more 
generous superstition of the ancients, would have 
erected altars, was, on pretence of heresy and 
magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and 
expiated by that dreadful punishment the signal 
services she had rendered to her priuce and her 
native country.” 

The very spirited engraving of the Maid, 
which we have given in this number of our 
magazine, represents her as she Jed forward the 
French troops against the besiegers of Orleans, 


and triumphantly entered the town, as described } 


by Shakespeare in the following passage, taken 
from the first act of King Henry VI. 


Talbot. Where is my strenzth, my valor, and 

my force ? 

Our English troops retire, I cannot stay them ? 

A woman, clad in armor, chaseth them ! 
Euter La Pucette (Joan or Arc). 

Here, here she comes :—I] ’Il have a bout with thee: 

Devil, or devil’s dam, I “ll conjure thee : 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch, 

And staightway give thy soul to him thou servest. 


Pueelle. Come, come, ’tis only I that must dis- } 


grace thee. 


{They fight. 


Tal. Heavens, can you suffer hell so to prevail? ° 


My breast I ’ll burst with straining of my courage ; 
And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
But I will chastise this high minded strumpet. 


Pue. Talbot, farewell; thy hour is not yet come: ? 


I must go victual Orleans forthwith. 
O’ertake me if thou can’st; [ scorn thy strength: 
Go, go, cheer up thy hunger-starved men ; 
Help Salisbury to make his testament : 
This day is ours, as many more shall be. 
{PucELLE enters the town, with soldiers, 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s 
wheel ; 
I know not where I am, nor what I do: 
A witch, by fear not force, like Hannibal, 
Drives back our troops and conquers as she lists. 
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Pucelle is entered into Orleans. 
In spite of us, or all that we could do. 
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; No one who justly appreciates the character 
’ of Joan of Arc, can help feeling regret at the 
> outrageous imputations cast upon her character 
>in this play of Henry VI. where she is not 
only represented as a witch, but as one of the 
: 

$ 
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vilest of the vile. In drawing her portrait, 
Shakespeare, went no further than the common 
impression brought over by the English army, 
and the ordinary scandal of the day, but, in 
; making this a part of one of his plays, he has 
} done La Pucelle great injustice. 

; Schiller, in his Maid of Orleans, assumes, in 
: 


) 
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order to afford himself, as a poet, all the latitude 

he desired in giving effect to his play, the fact 
} of supernatural agency. All that Joan believed, 
> herself, in regard to the visions and « voices,” 
; he assumes as true, and works up his plot with 
} this as a leading feature. But, he departs too 
broadly from history in causing Joan to be slain 
} in battle, just at the moment of victory. The 
fact of her death at the stake is too impressive 
a finale to her adventurous life, to admit of 
such ar anacronism. In this, Schiller failed. In 
adopting as true the maid’s belief in actual com- 
munications from the other world, he was 
; 
i 





justifiable as a poet; still, the admission of her 
belief in her own visions, without the poet’s 
} assent to the fact, would have left him free, in 
our view, to have drawn more life-like pictures, 
in which nature would have spoken to the heart 
with inconceivable power. There was enough 
in the real history of Joan for the gifted Ger- 
man bard, without passing beyond the boundary 
of visible things. 

The trial and eondemnation to death of the 
Maid was a most flagrant outrage on justice and 
humanity. The rules of the church by which 
she was tried, could not have found her worthy 
; of death. But, the Duke of Bedford determined 
that she should not be permitted to live. He, 
therefore, influenced the unprincipled Bishop of 
Beauvais to act treacherously towards her. He, 
by false representations, induced her to sign a 
paper which was actually a confession of henious 
; and impossible crimes at which she would have 
shuddered, while, as read to her, it merely con- 
tained a promise to submit herself in all things 
to the Church of Rome, no more to carry 
arms, or use the dress of men—to adopt the 
dress of women, and let her hair grow. Even 
after this, the Bishop, who feared the conse- 
quences to himself if he permitted Joan to be 
put to death, hesitated. But the Duke of Bed- 
ford took forcible possession of her person, 
and used such influence with. the Bishop, as 
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induced him to set about finding a plausable 
pretext for taking her life. Most inhumanly, a 
guard of soldiers was placed in her cell, with 
orders to prevent her from sleeping. In this as 
will be seen by the following extract, there 
was a motive. With this extract from a history 
of Joan of Arc, which gives the closing scenes 
in her eventful life, we close our article. 

«« Although poor Joan was prevented from 
taking her rest peaceably, yet human nature 
cannot endure without sleep. It may be, too, 
that the hearts of her keepers were not so hard 
as those of their masters. However this be, 
one night she slept soundly. One of the con- 
ditions she had agreed to, for the permission to 
live, was to put on woman’s clothes, and this 
she had done. These clothes were, by the 
bishop’s orders, removed, and the clothes she 
had been used to wear when she was free and 
happy, and had led on the soldiers of her king 
to victory, were laid by her side. When she 
awoke she had no choice but to put them on, or 
remain the scoff of the rude soldiers. She 
dressed herself in them, perhaps sadly thinking 
of the days that were past. The bishop was on 
the watch, and no sooner had he heard that she 
had done an act contrary to her agreement, than 
he hastened to make himself a witness of the 
fact, hurried away, and meeting the Duke of 
Bedford on his way, told him to « make himself 
easy, for the thing was done,’ proceeded to 
summon the other judges, and immediately pro- 
cured a sentence of death on Joan, as one who 
had a second time disobeyed the orders of the 
church—as «a relapsed heretic’—and her execu- 
tion was fixed for the next day. 

‘‘On the morning of the 3ist of May, 1431, 
the bishop sent Martin, an officer of the Inquisi- 
tion, who had been one of the judges, to 
announce to Joan that sentence of death was 
passed upon her, and that she would be burned 
alive that morning. She was startled at the 
intelligence, and fell into such an agony of grief 
that even the stern inquisitor was moved to 
pity at the sight of such misery in one so young, 
and, as he full well knew, so innocent. He 
strove all he could to console her, and heard her 
confession. She then entreated that the sacra- 
ment might be given her. Now, as sentence of 
excommunication had been passed upon her, it 
was against the rules of the church to permit 
her to receive the sacrament, and Martin hesita 
ted. He consented, however, to send and con- 
sult the bishop, who, strange to say, granted his 
permission, and it was administered to her by 
Martin. Now, if these men had believed her 
guilty of all the crimes they had condemned her 


for, they acted wrong in acceeding to her re- / 
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quest. It is avery clear evidence that their 
consciences reproached them for the weak and 
wicked manner in which they had yielded to 
the wishes and power of the Duke of Bedford. 

«s At the hour of nine she was placed on a car 
between Martin and Isambert, another of her 
judges, the merciful one who had recommended 
her to appeal to the Pope. They both offered 
her all the consolations they could, and entreated 
her forgiveness for the share they had had in 
her death. She granted it; and thus, uttering 
bitter lamentations as she went along, so 
piteous that the very English soldiers who 
guarded her were moved to tears, she was led 
along to the place of execution, the market- 
place, which has ever since been called by her 
name. Here her sentence was read by the 
Bishop of Beauvais. She declared her innocence, 
and entreated the prayers of all who beheld her. 
She was then led to the scaffold, which had been 
raised on a mound of earth, that she might be 
visible to all the people, of whom a vast multi- 
tude had collected. Martin still accompanied 
her in spite of the soldiers, who tried to keep 
him back. At the foot of the mound she beg- 
ged for a crucifix; an Englishman who was 
present broke a stick, and made her a sort of a 
cross, which she took, kissed, and placed in her 
bosom ; she then ascended the pile, where they 
bound her to the stake, and set fire to the fag- 
gots. Friar Martin still remained by her side 
exhorting her to put her faith in Christ, and to 
pray to Him to give her strength, even after 
the flames had begun to rise, and threatened to 
set fire to his dress. Joan was the first to 
perceive his danger and warned him of it. She 
then requested him to take the crucifix, and 
standing at the foot of the mound hold it full in 
her sight till all was over, and continue to 
exhort her—and this he faithfully did. 

«The pile was ill arranged and burned 
slowly. Still, in the midst of her torture, she 
was heard calling on the name of Jesus; and at 
length, after enduring long arid terrible agony, 
Joan of Arc, the saviour of the French king- 
dom, expired, to the everlasting disgrace of 
both French and English, of her friends and her 
enemies. 

«¢ After her death, the Cardinal of Win- 
chester ordered her ashes to be collected and 
thrown into thé Seine.” 

No one can.read this account of Joan’s death, 
without a strong feeling of pity and indignation. 
It shows how the lust of power and dominion 
destroys every humane principle, and makes of 
men the very demons they effect to execrate. 
Among the many, many blots on the page of 
history, this is one of the foulest. 
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The annexed cut represents the monument } 
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erected to the memory of Joan { burnt. 
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MOTTO AND CREST. 


I Knew her in her brightness ; 
A creature full of glee, 

As the dancing waves that sparkle 
O ’er a placid summer sea ; 

To her the world was sunshine, 
And peace was in her breast, 

For Contentment was her motto, 
And a Heart’s-ease was her crest. 


Yet deem not for a moment 
That her life was free from care; 
She shared the storms and sorrows, 
That others sigh to bear ; 
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But she met earth-tempests meekly, 
In the hope of heaven's rest, 

So she gave not up her motto, 
Nor cast away her crest. 


Alas! the many frowning brows, 
And eyes that speak of wo, 

And hearts that turn repiningly, 
From every chastening blow ; 

But our paths might all be smoother, 
And life would aye be blest, 

With Contentment for a motto, 
And a Heart’s-ease for a crest. 
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of Arc, at Rouen, the place where she was 
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SKETCH FROM THE HISTORY OF THE POOR. 


«“ Sorrow, early death, 
Sickness and poverty—O, these would be 


Her children’s lot!” 


;RS. CONANT 3 
was seventy years 
old ; these had not 
jall been years of 

i sorrow—but who 
jcan keep them- 
iselves warm du- 
ring the storms 
of winter by 
thinking of the 

ES pleasant summer 
sun 7 age she was a 
feeble, childless widow, with no earthly 
resource, save her own trembling hands, to sup- 
port herself, and two orphan grand-children. 
She had had an affectionate husband and four 
fair children, many kind friends and an ample 
fortune—all had passed away. 

What avails it to count over, one by one, the 
waves of misfortune, that had swept on, rising 
higher with every wild burst, till finally her } 
earthly treasures had all been overwhelmed ! 
The flood had passed—and all that was spared 
her from the wreck was the love of two little 
helpless beings, the babes of her youngest and 
darling son. 

While we have an object. to love, and feel } 
ourselves beloved in return, we are not wholly 
without enjoyment in life. Invest the wealth : 


At seventy years of 





of the affections safely, and you can never be 
quite bankrupt. Some little green shrub—some 
sweet flower there will be, springing even in 
the sterile and desolate path of poverty, if we 
carefully cherish these humble blessings with 
the warmth and dew of the affections. 

It would, to a mind that only judged by } 
worldly policy, seem as if those children must 
have become a great burden and trouble to their 
poor, eld grandmother. Even some kind hearted 
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people may be inclined to think that relieving 
her from the duty of providing for her charge 
would have been the most charitable act a gene- 
rous benefactor could have performed. And 
we call this relieving of mere physical sufferings 
benevolence! It is the lowest grade of this vir- 
tue. Why do we not take the feelings, the 
affections, the hearts of the poor into the account 
when we would relieve them ? 

Those little children were, to Mrs. Conant, 
all the world. She had nothing beside to call 
her own, to love and to live for ;—and yet, 
because she would not consent to part with 
them, put them out—none but the widowed 
mother of little children can know the full 
import of the phrase,)—she was called foolish and 
obstinate ; and those who professed themselves 
willing to assist her could*not consider it their 
duty to allow her to indulge and spoil her grand- 
children. So they let her alone, as they said, 
that is, withheld their aid till she would become 
reasonable, and consent to accept it in their own 
way. People may be tortured till they yield, 
without being subjected to the thumb-screw or 
the ordeal hy water. 

Mis. Conant had been an excellent seam 
stress, and at seventy years old few, in plain 
needle-work, were more expert. Could she 
have obtained constant employment and a fair 
compensation for her work, she would have sup- 
ported her little ones and herself (she always 
thought and spoke of their wants first) in com- 
fort. But she could not, with all her seeking, 
obtain work to occupy more than four days in a 
week. Even with this encouragement, had she 
been justly remunerated. she might have sub- 
sisted, for she required but little nourishment 
herself, and the children were cheerful as larks, 
even when they had only two meals in a day 
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because they enjoyed these with their dear 
grandmother. She once told a friend, a poor 
woman like herself, but one who could feel a 
sympathy in those generous emotions which 
the most groveliing cares can never entirely 
repress in the heart of a true woman,—she told, 
with tears and smiles blended on her furrowed 
cheeks, how her dear little grand-son Henry 
once proposed to his sister to save half their 
supper for three successive nights, and give it 
to their grandmother for her Sunday dinner, 
because she h# spoken of the Sunday dinners 
she used to have when she was rich. 

«¢ And they did save it,” said Mrs. Conant, 
sand that very Sabbath as well as the Saturday 
before it, proved such stormy days, that I could 
not go out to obtain food, and the three pieces 
of bread, with a iittle cheese which the poor 
babes had saved, was all we had to eat during 
the day. For myself’’—continued the patient 
woman, «‘I only tasted a morsel to please the 
children—I am used to fasting on the Sabbath 
now—once it was otherwise ; I made it the day 
of feasting; but God saw that afflictions were 
necessary, and he has withdrawn outward bles- 
sings. Yet I will bless his name while he con- 
tinues to feed me with the true bread.” 

«« But you do not fast every Sabbath day, do 
you ?”? inquired her friend. 

«¢I do, and am contented to fast,’”? was her 
meek reply—«< but it wrings ny heart to know 
that my children are hungry. And yet they 
never complain, and they always kiss me when 
they see me weep—as I sometimes do—and 
they say they don’t want any thing only to 
live with me. And Henry will tell me what 
he intends to do when he is a little bigger, how 
he shall work and buy me cakes, and apples, 
and tea, and all good things. And Mary is 
now learning to sew—poor thing! I fear she 
can never earn her living by sewing.” 

It was no wonder Mrs. Conant thought needle- 
work poor business by which to live, she could 
get but ten cents for making a shirt, and even 


at that rate had only work sufficient to employ 


her four days in a week. No wonder she was 
discouraged. Her earthly labors were nearly 
finished. 

Sorrows afflict every stage of human life; 
but they never appear so gloomy as when they 
press heavily on the aged and bow down the 
grey head to the dust. The feebleness that can 
hardly support the weight of years, when burden- 
ed with heavy griefs, would seem to find a pleasant 
relief in anticipating the rest which death will 
bring ; and to the true believer there is the 
hope of a glorious resurrection, when all the 
dark passages of life will appear bright, seen 


through the light of the Saviour’s love, and all 
| tears will be wiped away. These promises 
Mrs. Conant firmly believed,and they came like 
smiles of ministering angels to soften the gloom 
} of her thoughts, as she sat, one cold winter 
evening, reflecting on the presentiment she felt 
that her own departure was at hand. There 
i was only one reflection which she dared not 
meet—she must leave her dear grand-children, 
leave them, helpless as they were, alone in the 
world, where charity is not yet revealed in dove, 
for the Christian mostly provides for the poor 
len law—and though she had a firm hope of 
| 
| 
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entering the heavenly rest, her tears fell like 
rain as the thought « what will become of my 
poor children ?’’—pressed like ice on her heart. 

The day had been gloomy as her reflections 
She had not obtained any work for two days 
and all she had earned during the week was ten 
cents for making amuslin shirt and eight cents for 
a pair of duck pantaloons—work furnished her 
from a small clothing shop—e/ehteen cents to 
support three individuals for a week! 

Why did she not represent her case to some 
charitable society ? 

She feared the children would be taken from 
her, or that they would all be sent to the alms- 
house, where she could no longer have them for 
her own. «I am willing to go when God 
surnmons me.” she said to herself—s and I can 
commit these poor orphans to Him—but oh! I 
could not bear to have them taken from me by 
man :—while I live they must be mine.” 

She had given them her last morsel of bread; 
they eat it in silence, for they saw that deep 
distress was on the face of their only friend, 
and as her gaze was earnestly and solemnly 
fixed on them they crowded closer together as 
they drew near her chair—they felt terrified, 
and yet knew not why they should so tremble 
and dread to have it grow dark. 

Poor little creatures! Their grandmother 
had often told them, she must die, but still they” 
had no idea of death. They saw,her raise her 
withered hands, and heard her as she sighed 
forth her last prayer—+: My darlings—O, God, 
protect them—” her arms fell powerless, her 
eyes closed—and the shrieks of the children as 
they clung around the sinking form, could no 
more awaken her. She was dead ! 

Who will take care of those children? 
Doubtless many of my fair readers would be 
willing to assist the orphans. Go into the 
houses of the poor in this city—in every city 
and if you do not find those two little children, 
you will find others equally deserving your 
pity. Many a poor, destitute widow, is now 
suffering for the common necessaries of life— 
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because she cannot obtain work, or, a fair, might be done! And would not such kindly 
compensation for her work. Must she and } intercourse, such generous and grateful feelings 
her children suffer from cold and hunger during } fostered and established between the poor and 
this long winter? or shall they resort to beg- } unfortunate and the rich and prosperous make 
ging, or even be driven to theft ?—By their; social life happier, and the whole community 
own work, needlework particularly, as now paid } better and more prosperous ? 
for, females cannot support themselves. What } In those improvements which depend more 
shall be done to make their condition comfort- ; on moral influences than physical or mechanical 
able? } power, wom: has a most important and influ- 
In one important respect the system of charity } ential part to perform, because like the divine 
through Benevolent Societies or by the hands of } agencies whose prototypes are love and charity, 
some agent to whom donations are sent, does ! it can and must be chiefly effected in secret. 
not seem the best or most effectual. It does } Men cannot search into the hidden springs of 
not interest the hearts of those who give their | domestic misery; they have not the wand of 
money, as they would be moved if each one per- {| sympathy, whose touch opens the bursting 
tormed their own charitable duty. Nor does » bosom, or heals the bleeding heart. Woman is 
the mode of receiving assistance from a society ; the helper—‘a ministering angel”? when pain 
eall forth that fervent gratitude of the poor, : and sickness wring the brow, and want and wo 
which would be felt and expressed towards an ’ break down the noble spirit and wither the 
individual benefactor. ' delicate feelings of those who have once been 
If every lady who has it in her power—and ‘ proud and prosperous. Above all, the charity 
what dady has not ?—would interest herself in ) which carries the blessings of hope and comfort 
vbehalf of one poor family, provide work for the | into the homes of the poor and destitute of her 
mother and pay her promptly and jzst/y (not | own sex is surely her province. Above every 
ine mere pittance which the poor through neces- , other form of benevolence, that which soothes 
sity are often compelled io work for)—how | the wounded spirit and encourages to virtuous 
much suffering might be spared, how much good - exertion is the most blessed. 
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SUMMER WEPT. 
BY MISS MARY C. DENVER. 


Way wept ye Summer, when thy foot was prest {And pour the voice of sympathy abroad ? 
On the gieen cov’ring Spring had left behind ? : Lovely, O Summer! did thy smile appear, 
We heard the sighs that trembled from thy breast, © In days of yore when blithely resting here. 
Come in the murmurs of the broken wind ; 
And from thy mourning skies the bright drops fell, | Where has its brightness fled 2. Why dost thou pour, 
Bathing in tears the hill, and wood, and dell. ( As from a heart of grief, thy wailings forth ? 
Oh! let it speak in beauty as of yore, 
Was there a darkness o’er thy pathway thrown ? ‘ And light the green earth with thy glance of mirth ;- 
Or did’st thou miss a flower thy spirit sought ? Such as the yourg Spring lov’d, when from thy shore, 
Was there a gem thou could’st not call thine own? — Softly she vanished, and was seen no more. , 
A smile thou thought to meet and found it not ? 
O in thy skies a matchless beauty slept ; Weep’st thou for her? her glory has not fled, 
And o’er thy earth a stream of brightness swept ! But lingers in the rose’s burning heart ;— 
, Grieve not O Summer! for the vanished dead, 
Did’st thou behold a heart beneath thy skies { While still on earth remains a living part, 
Whereon the foot of misery had trod, ; Thou soon shalt gather up thy precious store— 
Aad did thy spirit from the stillness rise ‘ Follow her footsteps and be seen no more ! 
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ARTHUR 


CHAPTER I. 


om NE cold after- 
noon in No- 
“SY vember, after 

me’ the pleasant In- 
Mas dian Summer 
& had passed a- 
hi way, and the 
fs chilly season 
Mae that = immedi- 
SF sy ately precedes 
Rory winter had set 
cua AD § in, agirl, whose 
age seemed not more than nineteen, paused be- 
fore a large house in Walnut street, and stood 
for some minutes with an air of irresolution. 
Then she walked on, drooping her eyes to the 
pavement, as she did so. Her face was very 
fair, but pale and anxious; her form slender and 
graceful; her dress worn and faded, yet fitting 
neatly her well formed person; her air and 
manner like one who had moved in a much 
higher circle than that to which she now seemed 
to belong. 

After walking on for nearly two squares, she 
paused, stood thoughtful for several minutes, and 
then turned and went slowly back. Again she 
was before the handsome dwelling we have 






named—again she stopped and remained some - 


time in debate. At length she ascended the 
marble steps Jeading to the door, and timidly 
rung the bell—or, rather, attempted to ring it ; 
but she drew the wire with too feeble a hand. 
The bell answered not to the effort. For nearly 
five minutes sbe stood, waiting for the door to 
open. But, no one came. Now her heart 
seemed to fail her again, for, instead of ringing 
with a firmer hand, she quietly turned, and 
descending the steps, moved with evident reluc- 
tance away, freyuently pausing, however, to 
look back. 


? 


| 











soberly around. It was perceived by the 
stranger, after she had walked on for some dis- 
tance, and caused her to stop quickly, while a 
shudder ran through her frame, and she clasped 
her hands together with a quick, involuntary 
motion. 

«I must do it. There is no other hope for 
me,” she at length said, with forced resolu- 
tion. And turning back, she approached the 
house she had twice before hesitated to enter 
Now, without giving herself time to hesitate, 
she walked firmly up the steps, and rung the 
bell with a strong hand. A few moments 
elapsed, and the door was thrown open. 

«Can I see Mrs. 2? she asked, in a 
timid voice. For all her forced resolution had 
given way. 

«¢ Walk in, and I will see. 
you send up?” 

There was a slight hesitation. 

« Tell her a young girl wishes to speak to 
her.” 

The waiter looked at her curiously, and then 
told her to walk into the parlor, and he would 
see if Mrs. was disengaged. 





What name do 





In about ten minutes the lady came down.” 


What pased between her and the stranger is not 
known. Their interview did not last long. In 
a little while the latter retired through the 
front door, and was again upon the pave- 
ment. It had become dark, and the wind 
swept coldly along the street. The stranger 
shuddered as she felt its penetrating chill. The 
light of the next lamp showed that she was 
weeping bitterly. She walked on, now, with a 
quick pace, but, evidently, without any design, 
for she had not gone far, before she paused, anc 
wringing her hands, murmured bitterly. 

‘¢ Where shall I go? What shall I do?” 

An elderly man passed at the moment. He 


By this time the dusky twilight began to fall } perceived the movement, but did not hear dis- 
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tinctly the words that were uttered. Enough, { spirit, although there was an effort on the part 
however, was apparent to satisfy him that the § of the sister and her husband, to laugh at the 
young woman was in distress. He walked on remark. The youngest of the old man’s nieces 
for a few paces, and then stopped, turned around, ¢ came in at the moment with his slippers. He 
and perceived her still standing on the pave- : looked at her steadily for an instant, and then 
ment. His benevolent feelings prompted him ; said— 

to go and speak to her. He had advanced only « Ella, as I came along, this evening, I saw 
a few paces, when, perceiving that she had {| a young girl about your size and age, studing 
attracted the attention of a man, who was about ’ on the pavement, actually wringing her hands 
to speak to her, her heart bounded with a sud- in distress. She murmured, in a plaintive, 
den impulse of alarm, and starting away, she } almost despairing voice, something that I could 
ran with a fleet pace for nearly half a square, not hear, just as I passed. I walked on fora 
not once venturing to look back. { few paces, and then, so deeply had her manner 

‘« Poor frightened creature !? murmured the } impressed me, that I turned back to speak to 
old man. «I would not harm a hair of. your | her. But, the moment she saw me approach- - 
head for the world.” Then adding with a sigh, ing, she sprang away like a frightened fawn. I 
as he resumed his walk— ; caught a glimpse of her face. It was very 

« Ah me! If you are young, and innocent, , young, and, I thought, very beautiful. There 
and friendless, a city like this is a place of were tears glittering upon her cheek. Ella, 
great danger. Or, if just stepping aside from ) dear, thank God that you have a home and 
virtue’s path, with no kind friend and counsellor, | parents to love and protect you.” 
your case is a hopeless one. Thou that lovest; The old man’s voice trembled. The incident 
the pure and the young, overshadow her with » had, evidently, impressed him deeply. 
thy wing! Save her from the snare of the; «Who could she have been?” the father 
fowler!” ) said, speaking with interest. 

The old man then slowly pursued his way. «Some one who did not deserve either 
A walk of some ten minutes brought «him to a parents ora homme,” returned the mother of Ella, 
large, fine looking house which he entered. ? with some asperity in her tone. «+ Brother's 

‘‘Why brother! where have you been so sympathies are easily excited.” 
late?” said a middle aged woman, in a kind, )} «A young girl weeping in the street at night- 
even affectionate manner, as he entered the } fall not deserve a parent’s love or a sheltering 
richly furnished parlors, where were assembled » home? _ I have not so learned my lesson in life, 
the family, consisting of the father and mother, } Mary. I would give one thousand dollars more 
and two young ladies, their daughters, whose ? cheerfully than I ever bestowed any thing in 
ages were about fifteen and eighteen. ; my life, to know where that deserted, lonely, 

«« Here, Florence, take your Uncle’s hat and , danger-encompassed girl is to be found.” 
cane, and you, Ella, bring down his slippers.” ‘  « You take a strange interest, certainly, in a 

Neither of the young ladies performed the ' street-walking outcast.” This was said by his 
little service required with the warmth of man- : sister with even more asperity than her former 
ner that makes beautiful the devotion of the — remark. 
young to the aged. The Uncle saw and felt, «I do not admit the allegation,’ was the 
this. ‘ firm reply. «I believe the person I saw to be 

«« No—no,” he said. «The girl’s need n’t dis- ‘ innocent, but in distress. The single glance 
turb themselves. . I am not tired.” I obtained of her face, under the glare of a 

«Yes, yes. Let them go; it is a pleasure bright gas lamp, was enough to satisfy me of 
to them,” interposed the mother. «+ But what ' her character. Certainly 1 do take a deep inte- 
has kept you out so late ?” rest in her, strange as you may call it—and, 

«¢ Nothing in particular. I walked rather far- perhaps it is strange. But so it is. As I have 
ther than usual, and so made it Jate in returning.” just said—most cheerfully would I give one 

«It’s chilly out; I hope you havn’t taken — thousand dollars this night to be able to find her. 
cold, brother?” ? Her appearance, her face, and the deep distress 

«Me? Oh no. I don’t take cold easy. she evinced, have made upon my mind an 
I’m not made of such tender stuff as your ° uneffaceable impression.” 
modern people. I’m worth, now, a dozen; «It is certainly a little singular,” remarkea 
ordinary young men and expect to out live most } the brother-in-law. — 
of the present generation.” ; «So it is,” returned the old man. «I can- 

This was said half in jest, half in earnest. | not myself understand why I should feel, as I do, 
It was not responded to in the same playful ' so strongly drawn towards that poor girl,—but 
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wtih 
the fact is, as I have said. It seems to me as ' 
if she must be bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh.” 

The tea bell rung and broke the chain of 
conversation. It was not resumed at table. ; 
Somehow or other a feeling of restraint crept 
over each member of the family, which was so 
strong as to keep all silent and thoughtful. 


Le 


CHAPTER II. 


wR RAARAAARALR EAI APAAL ALLE ODDS 


Mason Grant was a merchant engaged in an 
extensive business with the South and West. 
He lived in very handsome style, and was ‘ 
thought to be possesse! of considerable wealth. 
Of his character as a man, little need be said. 
It will be enough to remark, that he had his 
share of selfishness, and that just in the degree 
that this prevailed, was he disregardful of all 
who could not, in some way or other, minister } 
to the gratification of his ruling ends in life. | 
His wife was a lover of the world—fond of : 
effect, and desirous to be thought a personage of 
consideration. She was, besides this, more 
deeply selfish than her husband—so selfish, that 
even her love of fashionable éclat was often : 
overshadowed by it. é 

They had two daughters. In the preceding ; 
chapter, the family of Mr. Grant was briefly | 
introduced. The old man, in whom the reader } 
has doubtless felt more interest than in any of } 
the rest, is a brother of Mrs. Grant, named 
Joseph Markland. 

Mr. Markland married at a very early age, 
one of the most beautiful, accomplished, and 
lovely women in Philadelphia. She died in 
three months. He never married again. At 
that time his sister, or rather half-sister, now 
Mrs. Grant was but a child. A_ twin-sister 
named Anna had married, a few years previous, 
contrary to the wishes of her friends, a young 
man of excellent character, but moving in a > 
circle below that of her family. Incensed at 
her conduct, her father and step-mother, and ; 
even her brother, treated her with harshness 
and neglect—aud absolutely refused to notice 
her husband in any way. 
woman, she coula not brook this. Deeply 
attached to the man she had married, and justly 
80, she resented as an indignity the contempt 
manifested for him, and cut herself off from all 
intercourse with her family. She lived with 
her husband in Philadelphia for some time, when 
they removed to the west. For years her 
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family made no inquiries after her; when they 
did so, all efforts to find her proved fruitless 


It 





’ of Janna. 


‘ were 


2 rose quickly to her face. 


; 


~ 


was ascertained that she had gone to Cincinnati. 
But that was all that could be learned. 
After the lapse of ten or fifteen years, it was 


; generally conceded that she was not living 


At the death of her father his will directed the 
investment of fifty thousand dollars for the bene- 
fit of her children, should it be found that any 
were living. At the expiration of a certain 
period, should no issue be discovered, the 
property was to pass over to the children of 
Mary, his second, and only remaining daughter. 
One of the executors under this will was his son 
Joseph, and the other, Mr. Grant, the husband 
Jit eees " 

Through the influence of Grant, whose inte- 
rests, or, at least those of his two daughters, 
too deeply involved in the peculiar 
provisions of his father-in-law’s will, no adver- 


_tisement for the children of Anna had been 
made, although old Mr. Markland had been dead 
/ for a number of years. 


The management of 
the estate of his father had been left pretty 
much in the hands of Mr. Grant, by Joseph 
Markland, the co-executor, whose advanced age 


; made him willing to be freed as much as _possi- 
‘ ble from the cares of business. His own fortune, 
‘ accumulated by trade, was very large. 


It is 


’ true, that he had frequently urged upon his 


brother-in-law, the propriety of advertising for 
the children of Anna, and the latter had as often 
promised that he would do so forthwith. But 
still the public notice had not yet appeared. 

After tea, Mr. Grant, his wife, and Mr. 
Markland were alone, the girls having something 
to employ them in their own rooms. But few 
words passed between them, for none seemed 
inclined to talk. Mrs. Grant, especially, was 
very thoughtful. Something seemed to press 
upon and disturb her mind. Her brother was 
likewise in an absent mood. Both sat musing, 
with their eyes upon the floor, while Mr. Grant 
occupied himself with a book. This had con- 
tinued for nearly an hour, during which time 
not a word had been spoken. At the end of this 
period, Mr. Markland said, looking toward his 
brother-in-law, 

‘¢ I believe, Mason, there has been no adver- 


> tisement yet made for Anna's children.” 
A high spirited * 


Mrs. Grant started at this, while the blood 
She turned herself 
partly away from the light to conceal the effect 
of her brother’s unexpected remark. 

«No, that is true. I have neglected to 
attend to it. But it shall be done,” replied 
Mr. Grant. 

‘«¢ So you have been saying for the last four- 
teen years, and only a year remains for their 
discovery, should my sister have left any chil- 
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dren. Iam to blame for not having seen tothis , early life, and, at a later day, so shamefully 
myself. I don’t know what I could have been neglected and wronged. In a little while he 
thinking about. It must be done at once, ; arose and retired to his own apartment. Closing 
Mason.”’ ; the door after him and turning the key, he went 
«So it can. There need be no trouble about ; to a closet and unlocking an old chest that stood 
the matter. I will attend to it.” in one corner, took therefrom a small box, and 
«« Let it be done, then, to-morrow.”’ ; placed it upon a table. A bunch of keys was 
«« You are very much concerned all at once, then taken from a drawer, one of these opened 
brother,” remarked Mrs. Grant, who had re- ; the box. A faint sigh heaved the bosom of the 
gained her self-possession. ««No one has be- } old man, as he raised the lid. The contents 
lieved, for the last twenty-five years, that Anna, ; were various, and from their character, evidently 
or any one belonging to her was living. As to } tokens of remembrance. There was an old 
advertising, it is the merest formality that can ; fashioned gold locket, enclosing the hair of some 
be imagined. I don’t see what can have put it ; friend or relative. A diamond ring—a brooch 
into your head all at once.” of gold—a watch and chain, and many other 
«It is a simple duty that ought to have been } things of a like character. These were lifted 
done many, many years ago,” quietly replied } out, but not regarded. The old man 
Mr. Markland. «+There yet remains a short } sought for something else. At length his hand 
time in which that duty can be performed, and } brought forth a small morocco case which he 
the sooner it is now done the better.” opened quickly. It contained the miniature of 
«Oh, as to that, the thing is easily enough ; a young and beautiful woman, upon which his 
done. I will attend to it,’’ said Mr. Grant. eyes were instantly fastened with an earnest 
«It is too easily done,’’ returned the old } gaze, while his breast heaved more freely, and 
man, «¢and that is why it has been neglected ; his respiration quickened. Suddenly he raised 
for so long a time. I can see to it just as well } his eyes towards the ceiling, fixed them a 
as not.” moment, and then murmured, 
«« You do n’t believe that Anna or any of her «Strange! How like! How very like!” 
children, if she ever had any, are living?” As In this attitude he remained for many 
Mrs. Grant asked her brother this question, she } minutes, when he again referred to the miniature 


until his eyes grew so dim with moisture that 
he could see nothing but a faint outline before 
him. All the past, with its memories, had 


«It is not impossible,” he replied. «+ Nor 
improbable either. Indeed, I should n’t at all 
wonder if both she and her children were alive. ! 
However, be that as it may, Iam going to do} arisen. Early years had come back. Early 
my part towards ascertaining the fact.” affections were re-kindled. The loved and lost 

«« Nonsense! You are always getting some } were around him. But, it was all a dream. 
notion or other into your head.” And, a consciousness of this, even in the vision, 

«« Mary,” and her brother looked at her half- } pressed upon his spirit with a most touching 
sternly as he spoke, «* would you be willing to } sadness. 
see your children unjustly possessed of the pro- It was nearly an hour, before, with a heavy 
perty willed to those of your sister ?”’ sigh, the old man closed the box, and returned 

‘«¢ Joseph, you don’t know what you are talk- 3 it to the place from whence it had been re- 
ing about.” moved. But the miniature he retained, though 

« You may think so.” he did not again look at if. 

A dead silence followed. Mr. Grant looked The occurrences of the evening had disturbed 
thoughtful, and his wife worried and perplexed, } his mind a good deal, for he walked the floor 
while the old gentleman fell into a state of deep § rather quickly for a very long time before 
abstraction. Inthe mind of the latter arose 3 retiring to bed. And it was an hour after he 
images of the past. His twin-sister was before } had done so, before sleep stole over his senses. 
him—his sister that he had so deeply loved in _ (To be continued.) 


looked him steadily in the face. he held in his hand, and gazed upon it intently, 
| 
; 
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A MOTHER’S LOOK. 


THERE is not a grand, inspiring thought And ever since earth began, that look 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, Has been to the wise, an open book, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, To win them back from the lore they prize, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. To the holier love that edifies. 
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THE WOODCUTTER 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICELER. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


NNUALLY, if his 
business permitted 
it, Herr von Z. was 
i in the habit of tak- 
Ne ing a journey on 
= foot. Health, diver- 
}sion and relaxation 
pa ee) from the toilsome 
) 3 cA Legal duties of his pro- 
a aot fession, were the 
immediate objects of these walks; he also 
gained, by them, a familiarity with many 
exquisite scenes in nature, and an acquaintance 
with a variety of interesting circumstances 
which pleased his imagination and occupied his 
mind. He used, often, in after years, to think 
over these little incidents, and to recall the 
pleasing images and benevolent feelings which 
his memory retained to beautify, and adorn the 
monotony of his life in the capitol. 

One adventure was dear to him beyond the 
rest, and he often, gladly, referred to it. In 
the autumn of the year 1808, he came throug 
a pleasant mountain path into the charming 
valley of R. where iron mines, smelting fur- 
naces, forges and saw mills announced the busy, 
restless life of its inhabitants. 
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The thick black ; around 


soul a feeling of respect for. the man whose 
genius and activity were the means of subsis- 
tence to so many, for Herr von Z. was full of 
the principles of industry and economy which 
occupy our age, and every triumph of them over 
rude, uncultivated nature, was to him a source 
of joyful satisfaction. 

So it was at this time. Pleased, and observ- 
ing all he saw, he wandered through the place ; 
talked with the workmen, inspected their work, 
inquired about materials, profits, sales, &c. with 
as much interest as if he had been going to 
write his travels, and, as the day closed, went 
towards the dwelling house in hopes of making 
the acquaintance of its owner, whom he was 
already disposed to honor. 

The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but 
its golden splendor still streamed with glory 
through the valley, and with wonderful beauty 
upon the broad and now peacefully gliding 
mountain stream, on whose clear surface the 
image of the dark fir trees waved over the 
roseate glow. It became stiller and stiller 
through the region; the evening bell sounded ; 
the noise of the workmen was silenced, the 
dark hills rested peacefully and protectingly 
the quiet vale, while above them- 


smoke mounted steadily from the pyramidal } towered fearfully the giant form of the rocky 
forge, hammers beat, waters rushed, coal pits ; mountain, like the lord and sovereign of all 


smothered, and,sooty workmen went to and fro 
among their scattered huts, all poor but indus- 
trious and contented. Upon the right hand, 
where the giant head of a bare and rocky moun- 
tain rose above a wooded height, stood a large, 
stately and,handsom€ old house, to v!:ich, how. 
ever, a new roof, covering one entire wing, gave 
a somewhat singular appearance. It was the 
dwelling of the wealthy iron master, and all 
the workmen in the surrounding valley depended 
on him for employment. He it was who gave 
to all the means of life. Z. looked with pleasure 
through the busy vale, and then arose in his 
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beneath him. » 
After enjoying, for a while, the lovely scene, 
which strongly affected the heart of the travel- 
ler, he approached the house. It was a large 
building, surrounded on three sides by out 
houses and a wall, which formed a roomy court 
yard. Two large walnut trees in the centre of 
the court, shadowed a table surrounded with 
benches, at which sat several men. At the 


door, a young, simply dressed woman was 

seated, on whose lap played a little child. Z. 

saluted her as he approached, and the young 

woman replied with kindness and civility. He 
17 
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perceived that she was the wife of the iron 
master, and she pointed out to him her husband, 
who was speaking to some workmen in the 
court yard. During their conversation Z. was 
much struck with the appearance of the woman ; 
her form was very delicate, and there was 
something really noble in the style of her fea- 
tures; but sickness or sorrow had blighted the 
bloom of her early youth; (she did not appear to 
be over twenty,) and her exquisite form, and a 
most touching paleness, were now the only 
relics of her probably once brilliant beauty. 

The voices of the men in the court yard 
grew loud, and the woman drew back as if 
terrified. Z. remarked it, but was silent. He 
heard the iron master scold; he heard with 
what violence and determination he refused to 
pay them the wages they demanded, and 
required them to reduce the price of their 
work ; no prayers could move him; not even 
the tears which stood in the eyes of the elder 
of the two men, who appeared weak with age, 
as he passed murmuring through the gate, while 
the younger, regardless of the presence of his 
master’s wife, cursed him bitterly as he with- 
drew. The woman sighed and raised her large 
blue eyes to heaven. Z. turned to leave the 
place, but at this moment the iron master 
approached, and after saluting the stranger with 
a sort of half courtesy, said, roughly, to his 
wife, that she kept the child too late in the 
evening air. She rose quietly and left them. 
Herr von Z. then attempted to enter into econ- 
versation with the master about his works, the 
surrounding country, &c. but the latter, after 
viewing with contempt the plain great coat and 
dusty boots of the stranger, gave him such 
short answers that he soon departed. 

From the worthy hosts of the inn where he 
passed the night, Z. heard much of the iron 
master’s wealth, and of the great trade he 
earried on ; but little of his goodness or his just 
dealing. His wife they represented as a perfect 
martyr, and thus Z. was confirmed in the 
impression he had already received of both. 
He, therefore, had little inclination to repeat his 
visit to Herr Kluge, for so was the master 
called, but he wished to explore the region that 
interested him so much, and enquired if he could 
procure a guide. 

The hostess looked at her husband, and 
said, «* No one can be better than lame 
George.” 

«« But my good woman!” said Z. laughing, 
«I do not think a Jame guide would answer my 
purpose. I want some one to climb the moun- 
tains with me.” : 

«« That does not signify—you will be satis- 
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fied with him—George can climb well amongst 
all the rocks and caves hereabouts.”’ 

Z. rather doubted this, but the host, an 
honest, intelligent man, assured him that he 
might trust entirely to George—he is guide to 
all our travellers and though but a poor wood- 
cutter, is a faithful, clever fellow. « And 
bold, too,” added the hostess, «as a lion, shy 
as a chamois, but as sure footed and active 
also ”’ 

Z. was at last satisfied. He bade his hosts 
good night, and was about retiring, when sorhe 
one knocked gently at his door. It was the 
hostess. 

«« Your’ pardon, worthy sir! but I must tell 
you—George will not come out of the wood 
into the village, but my husband has sent him 


‘word and he will meet you in the morning by 


the spring in S. valley, and my boy will guide 
you that far” 

«« Singular!” replied Z.—<« the man makes 
strange demands. But—so be it. Let me be 
called at sun rise.” 

The hostess disappeared and Z. thought the 
matter over. A lame woodcutter who was 
to be his guide over rocks and mountains, 
would not even leave the woods to conduct the 
people whose money he was to earn! This 
excited his curiosity, and he promised himself 
much amusement from the strange fellow he 
was to become acquainted with on the mor- 
row. 

Before sunrise he left his chamber, prepared 
for the journey. 

«« Good morning, honored sir!” said the 
hostess, who was preparing greens for break- 
fast. «+ George is already at the spring. Ho! 
Francis !” a merry boy of eight or ten years 
old sprang forward. « There, go with the 
gentleman.” 

They were soon on their way. The land- 
scape was spread before Z.’s delighted eye, in 
all the wondrous beauty of the glorious morn- 
ing. The mist was rising from the valleys, 
while the sun climbed over the mountain tops, 
and drank the tears of dew from. grass and 
flower, and lifted the light vapor in the cool, 
pure morning air. Z.’s heart was moved by 
the beauty that surrounded him; the conscious- 
ness of God’s omnipresence thrilled through his 
whole being? He prayed silently and thought- 
fully, while his spirit glowed with love and 
gratitude to his Creator. 

He soon passed through the open country 
with his young companion, whose gay, frolic- 
some spirit, added to the pleasure of his walk, 
and had now entered upon a narrow defile, into 
which as yet no sunbeam had penetrated, and 
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t E: where the morning twilight seemed still strug- 
gling against the clearer light of day. On 
both sides rose bare rocks high above them, 
between which, here and there, grew a solitary 
pine tree. A narrow path wound through the 
;.eks, while far beneath rushed the rapid moun- 
tain stream, that occupied the whole defile, 
crossed here and there by narrow bridges as 
the ruggedness of the rocks interrupted the 

é path on either side. At length the gorge 
opened a little to the light, and here was the 
spring, over which was built a wooden hut to 
protect it from injury and impurity, and leaning 
against the rail of the wooden bridge which led 
to it, with his head bowed towards the stream, 
was a tall stout man. 

« George!” cried little Frank, «this is the 
gentleman you are to guide among the moun- 
tains.”’ 

The man turned and saluted Z, who stood 
surprised, for the figure and movements of the 
young man were far from being clownish; and 
the noble features, pale countenance and dark 
eye wore no common expression. His carriage 
was good, and the little he said was with a 
superior accent to the common dialect of these 
vallies. He stood leaning upon his axe, and 
asked, in a courteous tone, «« which way the 
honorable gentleman would wish to go ?” 

« That I will leave entirely to you,” said 
Z. «I ama stranger, and have no other object 
than to see the country.” 

‘If that is all,’ answered George, «I will 
guide you through it as well as I can. I know 
many beautiful points of view, if it should hap- 
pen that our taste is the same, and what pleases 
: me will please you.” 

«* Let us go forward then,” said Z. «I will 
follow you.” 

Z. would have entered into conversation, but 
George appeared to be a man of few words; 
though he always answered with civility. When 
they had gone some distance, Herr von Z. 
remarked, with regret, that climbing the steep 
sides of the mountain became diffichlt to his 
lame conductor, and he lamented, silently, the 
sad fate of the young man, thus compelled to 
undergo fatigues that too probably might prove 
seriously injurious to him. At length, when 
they reached a height where George stood still, 
supported on his axe, Z. could no longer repress 
his sympathy, and began, by inquiring + how 
he had been so unfortunate as to hurt his foot ?” 

«A burning rafter fell upon my leg, and 
° made a deep wound,” said George in a short 
and dry manner. 

« Terrible !—but how did it happen? have 
you had a fire here ?” 
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« Last May the iron works were nearly 
burnt up.” 

‘¢ And you were wounded in helping to save 
them? You are a brave fellow ” 

George was silent, and his countenance 
assumed a dark and hostile expression. 

‘«: Your lameness must be hard upon you, 
and as you were injured in assisting to save the 
iron master’s property, it is his duty a 

‘« Will it please you, honored sir, to go on 
farther ?—it is yet a long distance to the top of 
the mountain, where I can show you the beauti- 
ful prospect.” 

Z. looked with astonishment at his guide, 
whose features wore an expression of deepest 
sorrow, and broke off a conversation which 
seemed to be so unacceptable to him. 

Without interchanging another syllable, they 
reached the summit, and here George appeared 
to better advantage. With an acute sense of 
the beauties in nature, he led Z. to the finest 





points of view, whence he could descry the ° 


objects most worthy of attention, and enjoyed 
the surprise and pleasure he expfessed while 
gazing on the varied prospect. Thus he led 
him round the mountain’s top, where the eye of 
the traveller rests now upon beautifully green 
and peaceful vales, and again upon the undula- 
ting outline of less elevated mountains, which 
lay around them like the billows of a stormy 
sea, suddenly made fast by the Almighty fiat. 
At last George pointed to his left—+« Here is 
R valley,” he said sadly, then turned from 
it and seated himself on a stone with his 
eye fixed upon the mountains. 

Z. looked in the direction indicated by his 
companion, and stood surprised at the beautiful 
and picturesque view of the whole wide valley 
with its forges, huts, gardens. fields and mea. 
dows, through which flowed the clear brook, 
which falling from the heights above, rushed 
over dams and water-wheels. At his feet lay 
the dwelling of the iron master. He could 
plainly see people moving through the court 
yard; and in the garden behind the house the 
woman and child whose appearance had so inte- 
rested him on the preceding day. He broke 
into joyful exclamations at the beauty of the 
prospect, to which his silent guide answered not 
a word. After gazing long enough, he called 
to his conductor, who led him by a shorter but 
not less pleasant path back again to the spring, 
and at the opening of the wood took leave of 
him. Z. rewarded him liberally for his ser 
vices and went on, but in a moment he heard 
George following him saying, «« you have paid 
me too much, honored sir !”’ 

«sNot at all, my good friend, you have 
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tichly earned the money, and I still owe 
you many thanks for my pleasant walk.” 

«¢] will receive them gladly, but not this,” 
he said pointing to the money with bitterness. 
«IT earn a florin a day by my labor, which I 
have neglected for half a day on your account. 
I will thankfully receive from you more than | 
would have gained by it; but charity, honored 
sir, charity Jaannot and will not take as long 
as I can move these arms to labor.” He laid 
the rest of the money on a stone and retreated 
hastily into the wood, while Z. surprised and 
thoughtful wandered on to the inn. 

At the door he met the host, who told him 
that the iron master had been to visit him, and 
after expressing great regret that he had not 
yesterday known who he was, had left an invi- 
tation for him to dinner. Z. who had not for- 
gotten his incivility, sent his excuses by a 
servant, and ordering his simple meal to be 
spread in the garden, dined there beneath the 
shadowy chestnut trees, his kind hostess going 
backward and forwards and entertaining him 
with telling him about the country and her 
neighbors. Z.’s thoughts, were, however, occu- 
pied with his singular guide, and he inquired of 
his aostess «« whether his lameness did not inter- 
tere with his pursuing so laborious an occupa- 
tion as that of a woodcutter ?”’ 

‘: It is astonishing,” she replied, «« how much 
ne car.do. Whenever strength and resolution 
1s most necessary—at cutting down the largest 


trees, or bringing their trunks from the highest | 
mountains, there you will find George, either ° 


advising with his head or helping with his 
hands. He has built himself a little hut in the 


very depth of the wood, and lives there like a » 
hermit, going early to his work and often sleep- ° 


ing whenever the darkness overtakes him, in 
the forests or on the mountains. But this way 
of living makes him strange and wild; he never 
comes now into the village, and has got to be a 
perfect man hater—but a good deal might be 
said about that,’’ she added. 

«IT should like much to know his story,” 
said Z. whose curiosity and interest were now 
strongly excited. ‘The hostess hesitated for a 
while and then replied, «« you seem so kind and 
good, sir, and to pity poor George so much that 
I will even tell you all about him. Many folks 
laugh at him and call him a fool, and that 
makes me angry, for I pity him with all my 
heart. Ah! I know his story only too well!” 

Z. pushed aside his plate and begged the 
hostess to sit down beside him. She did so and 
began thus : 

‘George is no peasant’s son or common 
woodecutter. His father was school master 








here, and a wise and sober man he was, and 
his mother a downright good woman. 


George 
learned to cypher, and write, and read. 


Ah! 
you should hear him read! so clear, and plain, 
and then sometimes so feelingly that it fairly 
makes you cry. And then he can write—wait 
a minute, honored sir !’’ she ran into the house 
and returned with a sheet of paper in her hand 
on which a sentence from one of Gellert’s songs 
was written in a bold and handsome hand. 
«« See,”’ she said, «« the copy George set for my 
little Frank. He taught him to write when he 
lived here with us.” 

«« But how came such a man to be a wood- 

) cutter ?”? asked Z. 

«¢ Wait awhile and you shall hear. George’s 
parents were poor and could not afford to main- 
tain him while he studied, so the former mas- 
ter of the forge, a good kind man, God rest 
his soul! offered to take him and teach him how 
to earn his bread. He had taken a fancy to 

| the smart, handsome, good natured lad, and as 
he carried on a great trade in wood, beside 

a he wanted for his own furnace, he had 
him taught by an old wood cutter, all about 
cutting down and preparing the trees that grew 
in his own forests. He did this because he 
intended, as George read and wrote so well, to 
make him superintendent of the business. 
George learned every thing easily, and became 
in a short time one of the most skilful of his 
workmen. He expiored every dale in the 

mountains, and every lonely valley, and above 

2 all was the foremost in all hard and dangerous 

} work. The old iron master became every day 

more fond of him, and every one expected that 

; the rich and childless man who had no relations 

2 far or near would provide for him handsomely, 

or perhaps leave him all his fortune. 

‘¢ George -was then a well grown, handsome 
fellow, of nineteen or twenty—now, he is not 
what he was, but one can guess what he might 
have been four or five years ago, tall, slender, 
| graceful and with such a handsome face—ah, so 
} very handsome !” the hostess smiled sadly, and 
was silent for a moment, while she dwelt on 
the image of the once handsome George. 

‘¢ My mother’s brother,” she continued, 
‘< resided at that time at the inn we now have ; 
he was an honest man but burthened with a 
large family-of children. The eldest of them 
Rosina, a good, pious girl, had just grown up 
when she and George chanced to meet upon a 
holiday They had, to be sure, seen each 
other a hundred times before, but you know, 
sir, how it is with love, years may pass during 
which you see nothing in a person, and then as 
if struck by a flash of lightning, you seem to 
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see them for the first time, and find a thousand , 
beauties in them you never thought of before— 
George and Rosina fell desperately in love with 
each other. It was no secret, every one knew 
it that saw them together. The old iron master } 
and my uncle both approved of it, and George } 
lived in hope of a joyful future. 

But what are the hopes and expectations of 
this world? One day the workmen brought 
the good old gentleman home, senseless and } 
dying. He had been struck with apoplexy in } 
the wood, George nursed him faithfully but he | 
died in a few days. He could not speak during 
his illness, and after his death they could not } 
find any will. After four or five months, a } 
distant relation sent letters and documents to 
prove that he was the heir at law and at last 
cume himself. It was Herr Kluge, the present 
owner. 

George’s bright hopes were thus disappointed, | 
but still by his industry he would certainly be : 
able to maintain a wife and children, for the ’ 
new iron master behaved very kindly to him at | 
first, while he knew nothing about the business 
and George understood it all so well. But after | 
a while, unhappily, Herr Kluge cast his eyes } 
upon Rosina. He had by this time learned | 
a good deal from George; he was no longer | 
necessary to him, and at last began to hate him } 
on Rosina’s account. He was afraid to show it 
openly at once, but worried him in many secret 
ways, so that George at first could not guess | 
who it was that so often spited and hindered 
him. During this time Herr Kluge pressed his 
suit with eagerness. Rosina refused him, as 
your honor may believe, but George was 
frightened to death when she told him about it, 
though at the same time she vowed that nothing 
in the world should separate them. 

«« Ah, Rosina !” answered George with a 
sigh, «« I believe you and am sure of your faith- ; 
fulness—but I see already how it will be. 
You are poor and I have nothing but my ser- 
vice. My master will dismiss me, I will not | 
be able to maintain you, he will promise your 
parents heaps of gold, they will insist on your 
having him and you will at last be forced to ; 
obey them.” Such talk as this they would 
have a hundred times together, ending always | 
in tears and in mutual vows of eternal love and ; 
truth—but this could not mend the matter. 

What George had foreseen happened. Herr ; 
Kluge proposed formally for Rosina. The 
parents were delighted, they urged and prayed , 
their daughter to marry him. The mother ; 
begged her, for the sake of her seven brothers 
and sisters, who were so poor; the father 


scolded and threatened, but Rosina remained ; 
o* 
~- 


; scarcely to be recognised. 
' bring Rosina to him, for he dare not go to her 


firm. Herr Kluge guessed who stood in his 


; way, and dismissed George; taking care, at 
, the same time, that he should not easily obtain 
> another place, by defaming his character through 
' the whole country. 


This distressed George dreadfully, when he 


; came to know it, for it took from him his last 
: hope of a settlement for a long time at least. 
‘ For two whole days he was nowhere to be 


found. On the third day he came to me, but 
heavens! how he looked—pale, distracted and 
He entreated me to 


father’s house, and had something important to 
say to her. She came at once; I would have 


left them, but he made me stay for he would 


not speak to her alone. He then urged her to 
submit to the will of her parents, and to give 
him up. 

«« But do not forget me,” he cried with tears, 
‘¢ah, do not forget me, Rosina! for that I could 
not bear, either here or hereafter! But I can- 
not provide for you, I am an unhappy persecuted 
man—I would drag you into misery with me, 
and that cannot be. Your parents are poor, 
aud you should be the prop and comfort of 
your family!” 

Rosina would not hear of this; she assured 
him of her love with bitter tears; she would 


) have sworn her troth to him, but he would not 
suffer it. 


; heart breaking way that he talked to her; how 


Ah! you should have heard the 
he told her of the fifth commandment, and of 
the reward of obedience which she would sure: 
ly obtain ; how piously and like a christian he 
spoke, the poor, good George. At last, after 
much talk on both sides, and many tears, 
George carried his point. Rosina formally 
gave him up in my presence; he tore himselt 
from her arms and was gone. 

This step caused Rosina a dangerous illness. 


/ She took to her bed that very day, and now 
; Herr Kluge was busy in earnest. 


He sent his 
for the doctor, 





carriage every day to C 


; despatched his servants in all directions for 
, medicines, delicacies, and every thing that vould 


be thought of for her, in short no princess could 
have been better served than she. She 
recovered at last, but her blooming beauty and 
her gaiety were gone. The first question she 


; asked when her senses were restored after a 


long delirium, was for George. 


I could tell 


, her nothing about him—he had disappeared, and 
, it was believed had joined the army. 


Rosina’s 
recovery was a very slow one; she wandered 
about like a ghost; but at last, to make my 
story short, obeyed her parents and her unhappy 
friend, and gave her hand to Herr Kluge. 
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‘s There was grandeur at first !—The con- 
ceited fellow must show off his beautiful wife 


in all directions, and loaded the poor Rosina | 


with jewels and finery till she looked to me 
like a lamb going to be sacrificed. But this 


did not last long. With secure possession, his 
love gradually declined ; he began soon to show ; 


himself in his true colors, and poor Rosina, 
gently and patiently as she endures it all, leads 
a fearful life with that man.” 

«¢ The cursed villain’ cried Z. 

«¢ Yes, yes,’’ continued the hostess, «* he is a 


wicked man. The whole country knows it too, | 


and particularly the poor workmen whom he 


oppresses dreadfully. But God will not leave » 


so many evil deeds unpunished, and he does not 
prosper as he did. in his business, for all who 
can get employment elsewhere refuse to work 
for him.” 

« But what did George do then ?” 

««We knew nothing about him for nearly a 
year. At length it was said he had been seen 
in the forest with Count G.’s woodcutters, and 
sometimes wandering at night here in the valley. 
At last I met him, and scarcely recognized him, 
his face was so changed and his clothes so poor. 
He had been wandering like a desperate creature 
about the world, and had once thought of turn- 
ing soldier, but he could not resolve to banish 
himself for ever from the place where Rosina 
lived, when he knew she was so unhappy, and 
where he might sometimes get a sight of her. 
So he sought employment with Count G. and 
works far back upon the mountain at cutting 
wood. I asked him once, if, with all he knew 
and was able to do, he would remain for ever a 
woodcutter 2? He looked darkly at me and 
said—< It is the right work for me—so deep in 
woods and mountains, living so far from men, 
felling the mighty trees that have stood proudly 
for centuries, and when one falls to see a whole 
army of bushes crushed beneath it, like so 
many poor unhappy men beneath the rich and 
powerful.” 

Many others spoke to him as I did, and 
blamed him, or laughed at him, until, at last, he 
avoided every one and would let none of us see 
him. 

« Just before George returned, Rosina had 
become the mother of a lovely boy, who formed 
her only happiness. One night—ah! I shall 
never forget it—one of the outer buildings at 
the iron works took fire, and the flames spread 
so rapidly that every one believes it was set on 
fire by one of the workmen, whom his master 
nad a short time before driven to desperation 
py his tyranny. Herr Kluge hastened to the 
spot, and Rosina followed, hoping, through her 
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; entreaties and promises to move their people to 
; help put it ont, for she knew how little they 
would do for her husband’s sake. While stand- 
; ing there, speaking to the workmen, she, after 
; a while, heard fearful shrieks behind her. She 
turned and saw that the fire had caught the 
main building just by her chamber, where her 
child was sleeping. The maids were screaming 
for help from the windows, for the roof and 
stairs were both in flames. Rosina uttered a 
loud cry of anguish and fell senseless to the 
ground. We had, meantime, reached there, for 
the whole village was by this time roused, and 
saw the poor mother laid like one dead upon 
the grass. The people were running about as 
if distracted; one was crying here, another 
there for help, for water, for buckets—I 
> remained with poor Rosina, when a loud outcry 
and a heavy fall made me look about me, a 
man sprang from one of the windows of the 
house just as a burning beam was falling from 
the roof—it fell directly on him—«« Holy Virgin !” 
I exclai:ied, «he is killed!’ The next minute 
the nurse came running with the child in her 
arms, erying— 
‘«‘ Mistress ! my lady! the baby is alive and 
not a bit hurt !"— 
The child began to ery, and this caused 
; the mother to open her eyes. When she saw 
; him, she was like one half distracted with joy 
and terror. The maid then told us that, when 
awakened by the noise, she found the fire had 
; reached the stairs, and it was impossible for 
} her to escape with the child. She then had 
} called for help, when, suddenly, a man who had 
rushed through the flames up stairs, seized the 
child and jumped with ghim from the window. 
She was herself afterwards rescued by a ladder, 
; and as soon as she had reached the ground her 
? first question was for the child. The man who 
saved him was lying on the ground . badly 
wounded by the fallen beam; but he had pre- 
| served the child, uninjured, and he was placed 
; 
: 
; 
; 
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in her arms by one of the workmen. 

Rosina listened to this account with indescri- 
bable emotion--she pressed the child again and 
again to her heart, weeping bitterly, and then 
got up to hasten to the court yard, but trembled 
so that I had to lead her. I warned her to go 
slowly. 

«Oh! quick! quick!” she cried, « I must 

3 see him !” 

; A crowd had gathered round the wounded 

; man, but Rosina, pale as death, with dishevellea 

; hair, pressed through it saying, 

$ « Where ishe? Where is he? I must see 

) him !” 
All made way for her—she stood before 
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George, who lay nearly fainting in the arms of 
some workmen. He looked up at her—never, 
no never in ull my life have I seen such a 
look!—and forgetting every thing, she threw her- 
self beside him exclaiming, 

« Oh! my George !” 

I hurried after her, I spoke to her, she saw 
and heard nothing but the wounded George, 
whom she held in her arms and bathed with her 
tears. Neither could speak. George had 
retained his senses until he had again seen and 
embraced his Rosina, and then sank back sense- 
less, and the workmen bore him from the court 
yard. 

I had given my husband a sign that he under 
stood, and ordered the people to take George to 
our house; when Rosina heard it she fell sob- 
bing upon my neck, comforted with the thought 
that every thing needful would be done for him, 
and that she would thus be able to send her 
poor friend such assistance as was in her 
power. 

Meantime, the fire was extinguished, and 
every one went home. I found my patient under 
the care of the doctor, whom my husband had 
already sent for, severely but not dangerously 
wounded. Yet he suffered dreadfully during 
the six weeks he was ill at our house, and at 
last continued lame, as you know. During 
this time, Rosina had to endure even more than 
the sick man. Her husband, who believed her 
old attachment was subdued, was furious at 
what happened the night of the fire. and it must 
be granted no husband would be pleased by such 
a thing. But it made him too wicked, and he 
did all he could to make his wife more wretched 
than she was already. Sometimes she must 
hear of all the need and misery to which the 


doctor prophecied George would be reduced by ° 
the injuries he had received, and how he suffered ‘ 
Then he would § 


in having his wounds dressed. 
tell her how all the country people jeered at 
her love for a poor woodcutter, and of his to 
her, which would lead him through fire and 
flames in hopes no doubt of being fully 
rewarded—and many other such humiliating 
and disgraceful things. Besides, he watched 
her like a dragon, so that she dared not stir a 
step beyond the house, and when at last the 
notion struck him that she might possibly assist 


the unfortunate man with money, he took the | 
household purse away from her, and thus dis- ‘ 


graced her before all her servants.” 


‘«He is a real monster, this Herr Kluge,” ‘ 


said Z. «and poor Rosina is a patient mar- 
tyr.” 

‘‘ That she is,’’ honored sir, « patient and 
pious, and submissive to the will of God. It is 
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, her only comfort, the one stay by which she is 
; supported—her religion and the love she bears 
> her child. Her little one is now doubly dear 
to her, since George saved it at the risk of his 
own life. He, too, suffered patiently, and never 
through all his sleepless nights and long days of 

agony, did a complaint or cry of pain escape his 

lips. He never spoke of Rosina, but when we 

told him that the child lived, and that his hero- 
ism had not been in vain, he looked thankfully 





towards heaven, and it was the first and last 
time that I saw an expression of joy in his face. 
He acknowledged all we did for him with a 
gentle, childlike love, but quitted our house, 
uttering many blessings on us, as sdon as he 
was able. Since then, he has never entered the 
valley, he lives by the labor of his hands, 
which now must be very hard upon him, and 
by conducting travellers. He remains always 
in the forest or on the mountains, growing each 
day more misanthropic, and I fear and tremble 
to think—for I love George as a brother— 
what may be the end of it.” 

The hostess here ended her relation, which 
had greatly increased Z.’s interest in George. 
? It had, also, excited his warmest sympathy for 
Rosina, and he determined to visit her husband 
that afternoon. 

Kluge received him with many compliments, 
excuses and endless regrets that he had not seen 
him in the morning. On Z.’s expressing a wish 
to see his works and warehouses, he was politely 
conducted through them. They were large and 
costly, though Z. observed many things which 
indicated the restless, covetous spirit of the 
They then made the circuit of the gar- 

den and house, the former of which was utterly 
{ neglected, while the latter was furnished with 
a tasteless ostentation, far above and most inap- 
‘ propriate to the iron master’s condition. 
> Coffee was prepared in the dining room, 
; and to his great joy Rosina entered to pour it out 
; for them. He had nowtime to observe her 
: closely and to perceive how beautiful she must 
: 
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have been when in her early bloom. She spoke 
but little, yet her tone had nothing of sufferiny 
in it, and neither by look, word, or motion, did 
she betray her secret sorrow. Z. returned to 
his inn pleased with having made Rosina’s ac- 
qnaintance and determined to take another walk 
with George that he might see something more 
of him. His guide was on this occasion less 
distant and silent than before, and Z. was sur- 
prised at the choice and almost poetic language 
which the sight of the beautiful scenery at times 
drew from him. The kind and generous 
traveller would fain have expressed his sympathy 
for his companion’s hard fate, and offered, if 
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possible, to improve his condition to the extent 
of his power, but there was something about 
the young woodcutter that forbade him and sup- 
pressed the words that already were on his lips. 

When their walk was ended, Z. had not the 
heart to offer his conductor the miserable pay- 
nent of the day before. He hesitated a moment, 
and then drew from his pocket a handsome 
travelling case, furnished with pencils, penknife, 
scissors, &c. 

«¢] return to-morrow to Vienna,’ he said, 
«and shall not need this any longer—will you 
keep it inremembrance of one you have obliged, 
and who is not willing you should forget him ?” 

George stood for a moment, surprised, 
ashamed, and affected, The kindness of the 
stranger at last conquered his pride. «I thank 
you,” he said, seizing his hand, «« there was no 
need of this gift to cause me to remember you. 
Your goodness has refreshed and elevated me, 
and you have thus given me much more than 
this beautiful keepsake.’”? He shook Z.’s hand 
and with much feeling added—« Do not forget 
an unhappy man who thanks your goodness and 
condescension for one of his brightest days.” Z. 
believed that at this moment George’s heart 
might open to him, but while a question was on 
his tongue, the young man turned from him sud- 
denly and was lost in the thicket, leaving him 
astonished at the mixture of pride and half con- 
fidence in his singular deportment. 

The next morning Z. left the valley and 
returned to the capitol, fully determined to visit 
a spot so interesting to him on the following 
year. Three summers passed away, however, 
before circumstances enabled him to fulfil his 
intention. The fourth found him on his way 
to R., his imagination busy with what might 
have happened to the young people whose story 
he had by no means forgotten, and wondering 
whether fate or chance had effected any changes 
in their circumstances. 

When he reached the inn, he found that his 
kind host and hostess were no longer there ; the 
iron master to whom it belonged having, on ac- 
count of their kindness to George, oppressed them 
in so many ways, that they were at last obliged 
to leave it. Herr Kluge had also left the forge 
to the care of an agent, and had removed two 
years before to the next town, where he could 
enjoy the fruits of his industry. ‘There he lived 
in great splendor, gave entertainments which 
were the talk, not only of the town, but of the 
neighboring country, kept fine carriages, horses, 
servants, &c. played high and drank deep. His 
wife saw plainly the precipice of ruin on which 
ner husband stood, but could do nothing to lead 
aim to avoid it, and, long used to bear her cross 
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in silence, moved amidst all this splendor, as 
quietly, as patiently, and as joylessly as 
before. 

«© And George ?”’ asked Z. of the inkeeper, 
who, as on his former visit, gave him these 
accounts. 

«« George? who is he?” Z. described him 
as well as he could. Noone in the house knew 
any thing of George, the woodcutter. He then 
determined to inquire after him at the forge. 
The agent was a civil well behaved young man. 
Z. questioned him closely, and after some recol- 
lection he said, «« Yes, yes! I do remember the 
handsome courageous fellow. He was one of 
the best and most active workmen, and deserved 
a better fate. He then related the following 
circumstances. 

George continued to lead his hermit life 
through the autumn when Z. left him and during 
the following winter. True to his resolution 
he never entered the village, but Herr Kluge 
had long marked him out as an object of his 
hatred, and since the occurrences at the fire, 
which had shown to the world his love for 
Rosina, had pondered deeply how he might ruin 
him and deprive Rosina of every hope of seeing 
him again and even of all knowledge of his 
fate. About new year George disappeared from 
the neighborhood. He came no more to work 
with the woodcutters ; his hut in the rocky 
corner of the alps stood empty andall his com- 
rades mourned the loss of their true and resolute 
companion. No one knew whither he had gone, 
and by degrees the opinion gained ground that 
he must have fallen down a precipice in one of 
his adventurous walks, or that the ice had some- 
where broken and he gad fallen through. These 
reports spread even to the forge. Rosina heard 
them, turned deathly pale, but suffered silently 
Contrary to all her expectations her husband 
was the only one who gave no faith to these sup- 
positions, and constantly declared that he was sure 
the lost man would sooner or later he found again, 

So passed the winter. The following spring 
Herr Kluge was obliged to take a journey among 
the mountains, and as the physicians had ordered 
a change of air for Rosina (the usual remedy 
when they know not what else to advise) her 
husband proposed she should accompany 
him. It was the first time since her marriage 
that he had urged her to do any thing that was 
pleasant, but now he told her much of the beauty 
of the country, and of the agreeable life she 
might lead among his friends the wealthy iron 
masters of the mountains. Rosina thanked him 
for his kindness and undertook the journey. Her 
husband had not promised too much, the scenery 
was beautiful, she was most hospitably enter 
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tained, though with a splendor so fatiguing to her : kerchief she had given George as a keepsake, 
that she soon wished herself again in her native when they were separated. 
valley. But she had yet to see a celebrated ; They took Rosina into the hut, where she 
water fall of which her husband had talked a slowly recovered, but was so weak they were 
great deal before they had left home, and she | obliged to carry her to the carriage. She never 
accompanied him and his brother-in-law to visit | after alluded to the occurrence, but weeks passed 
it. : before she was able to resume her ordinary duties. 
They led her through a narrow green valley } Soon after Herr Kluge removed to the town, 
to a stream, on the banks of which numerous’ and Rosina, now dead to all earthly interests, 
small wood piles announced that the timber ‘ found that her sorrows might further be in- 
trade was carried on in the neighborhood. They © creased by the misconduct of her husband in his 
then climbed a high precipitous hill, on whose | devotion to drinking and high play. He lost 
top was a solitary log hut, roughly put * immense sums at cards and songht to drown. the 
together, it was the dwelling of the wood cutter remembrance of them in wine. He lived 
who had the care of the sluice. Rosina looked | sumptuously and his expenses so far exceeded 
at the lonely hut, the surrounding solitude, the — his income that he was obliged to sell and mort- 
half hewn timber, and her heart filled with ' gage much of his property. «If he goes on as 
melarcholy recollections. In this wood they ; he has done for three years past,” thus the 
led her to the spot where the mountain stream, } agent concluded his tale, «« nothing will be left 
now swollen by the melted snow, rushed witha ; for it, honored sir, but that he must sell the 
thundering noise over the rocky height, a mass whole of these iron works of which not more 
of snow-white foam, into the depths below. A } than a fourth part is now his own. I pity from 
fine mist moistened the spectators even at some ; my heart his poor wife and child, whom he is 
distance, beneath, the waters raged and boiled } bringing to beggary. 
in their rocky cauldron, and Rosina saw with a Z. who had listened to the young man’s reci- 
kind of shudder some boards that had been; tal with painful interest, soon quitted the 
thrown into the abyss crushed by the roaring ; deserted house and knew not which he should 
flood into a thousand splinters. « Heavens!’ } pity most, poor George, who, though he had 
she cried, «« if a man should fall down there?” { met with a fearful fate, was safe in the haven 
«¢ Such an accident happened not long since,” } of rest, or, the unfortunate Rosina, who in ap- 
said the brother-in-law, and pointed to an alder ' parent peace and affluence had outlived all the 
bush on the steep rock opposite them, « it } joys of life and saw nothing but a helpless old 
was a strange wood cutter who had been working age before her. He hastily quitted the once 
here for several weeks. The soil was slippery } pleasant valley, with the firm determination 
from a recent rain, and his companions warned | never again to enter it. 
him against climbing the rocks to that height Herr Kluge went on, as before, through 
where he was going to cut down a fir tree. He} another year. Rosina’s prayers that he would 
would not listen to them, but climbed boldly as } at least care for her child, andehis agent’s warn- 
far as that alder, when a loose stone gave way $ ings of his impending ruin, were lost in the 
beneath him and he was thrown backwards into ° fatal passions to which he had devoted himself. 
the abyss.” Rosina shuddered—«His com- } But dissipation at length undermined his health, 
panions saw him fall, struggle an instant in the { and having sustained an immense loss at a private 
whirlpool, and then disappear. It was perfect : faro bank, which on the same night was dis- 
fool-hardiness in the man to attempt the ascent. : covered and seized by the police, the fear of 
Some believe it was done intentionally for he { shame and punishment affected so strongly his 
was always melancholy.” shattered constitution,that a nervous fever was tlie 
«Did you not know who he was?” asked ; consequence which in a week terminated his life. 
Herr Kluge. Stunned by the sudden stroke, and weakened 
«No one knew him here. His comrades ; by her exertions during his illness, Rosina stood 
next day found, on a bush, in the valley where ; by the coffin of her husband and knew not 
the water is calmer, a handkerchief he always } whether to thank heaven for her deliverance, or 
Wore about his neck. Show it, Joseph,” added } to view this turn of her fate as a new misfor- 
he, to one of the men who had conducted them, tune. True, the departed had done but little to 
The man produced a handkerchief of blue silk ; beautify her life; but it was he to whom she 
striped with white. Rosina looked at it, her ; had plighted her faith at the altar, he was the 
eye glazed, and she trembled in every limb— }; father of her child and of late he had been a 
without uttering a ery she fell senseless at her } sufferer like herself, though in a different man- 
husband's feet. She had recognised the hand- ’ ner and through his own guilt. She had there- 
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fore shed many tears by his dying bed, and 
offered many a secret, heartfelt, prayer, for the 
deliverance of his sinful soul. 

But when the first shock was over, and she 
was able to collect her scattered thoughts, she 
began to feel that heaven had been kind to her 
in unloosing the unhappy tie that for five years 
past had embittered her life. She felt, too, 
that the liitle that would probably remain from 
the ruins of her husband’s once splendid fortune 
would be fac more precious with peace and 
quietness, than the pomp and superfluity of her 
former miserable life. She at once began to 
look into her affairs, called the creditors together 
and when at the end of half a year the debts 
were paid, she found that scarcely enough re- 
mained to support her child and herself in the 
humblest manner. When all was settled she 
sold her jewels and her expensive clothing, hired 
a small dwelling in the same town and endea- 
vored by her own exertions to increase her lit- 
tle income that she might bestow a good 
education on her child. 

Thus she lived, not indeed, happily, for to 
that blessing she had bidden farewell at her 
separation from George ; but in health and peace. 
George’s image often floated before her eyes in 
all the light of heavenly glory, and she never 
for a moment yielded to the fearful suggestion 
that he had sought his death. He had always 
feared his maker, and, like herself, had found 
his only consolation in religion; she could not 
then think that God had so utterly forsaken him, 
as to let him dare to put an end to his exist- 
ence. 

The world was at this time in great com- 
motion. It was in the year 1812-13. Rosina in 
her retirement, lent her prayers and pious wishes 
to the good cause, longing for the happy time 
when peace might be restored to the earth. 
She also longed even more ardently for the 
moment, when, having performed all a mother’s 
duties to her son, she might confide his worldly 
interest to her brother, now a prosperous far- 
mer, and herself retire to the quiet of a cloister, 
devoting her days to prayers, and to the memory 
of the beloved of her youth. 

She could not long enjoy this hope. One of 
the largest creditors of her husband, a mer- 
chant in the same town, a widower, rich and 
handsome, had become acquainted with her 
during the settlement of the estate. Her in- 
tegrity, her gentleness, her misfortunes, and, 
above all, her beauty, which sorrow could not 
entirely destroy, impressed him strongly, and he 
offered her his hand with the assurance that her 
child should be considered as hisown. She at 
once informed him of her resolution never to 
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{ marry again, but he still persisted in his ad- 
dresses, and, that, so openly, that the whole 
town spoke of it, and as they could not believe 
§ that the poor widow who once had been used to 
so much splendor would refuse so brilliant an 
offer, they looked upon her as betrothed, and 
} the report of her engagement soon reached her 
former home. 

She soon received a letter from an intimate 
friend in the valley of R , the wife of an 
> officer under government, who had removed there 
shortly before Rosina left it, congratulating her 
jon her engagement. Rosina replied, by assu- 
; 
; 
: 














ring» her she did not think of marrying, and not 
long after came another letter from Frau 
Fischer (so her friend was calied,) informing her 
that a purchaser had been found for the forge, 
which had some time before been offered for 
sale by the creditors. The place had been 
bought by a captain of Hussars, who, having 
gained a cross in the last war, now wished to enjoy 
> rest and retirement, as he had been wounded. 
; He was, as Frau Fischer wrote, a tall and hand- 
> some man, who showed much business talent, 
and expected soon to restore the disorganized 
works to their former prosperity. One day, 
when, at Frau Fischer’s house, he had seen a 
} picture of Rosina, and, after hearing her situa- 
} tion, had told her friend that he should think 
; himself most happy if Rosina’s heart was still 
} free, and she would be willing to take her place 
again at the head of her former establishment. 
He had laid a peculiar emphasis upon the words 
tf her heart is still free, and begged that her 
friend would ask the question for him. 
} = Rosina was greatly distressed at receiving 
; this letter ; it seemedyas if the peace she sought 
; was always to be denied her. Immediately she 
} sat down and desired her friend to inform the 
| oificer that her heart was indeed no Jonger free, 
; 


; 
; 
g 





hoping this might spare her any further propo- 
sals. Frau Fischer communicated this answer 
as gently as she could, at the same time assuring 
the officer that she believed the devotion of the 
merchant had at length made an impression on her 
friend’s heart. He thanked her for the trouble 
she had taken, and did not again resume the 
subject. Some weeks had already passed since 
he had coneluded his purchase, he had nearly 
furnished the house and commenced carrying on 
} the works, when he suddenly found some error 
in the accounts, which, only the former agent, 
now removed to a great distance, or the widow 
of the recent proprietor who had inspected all 
the papers at the time of her husband's death, 
would be able to rectify. The matter must be 
decided on the spot. Frau Fischer sent her 
carriage for Rosina, who now, after so long an 
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absence, and in such altered circumstances, found 
herself again in the valley where the brightest, 
and also the most wretched, hours of her life 
had been passed, 

Frau Fischer received her with great joy, and 
told her, what calmed her a little as to her ap- 
proaching interview with the officer, that since 
her decided answer, he had never renewed the 
subject of his addresses Towards evening, 
when it became cool, Rosina could not resist 
the impulse which led her to her former home 
in the house of her departed parents, to the 
church in which she had so often prayed and 
wept, to the fearfully beautiful defile in the dale, 
where, in her happier hours, she had wandered 
with her beloved George, and since then so 
often in solitude and tears. She took a by-path, in 
order to avoid the forge, for she feared she might 
meet the officer, and after having visited the 
place of her birth and the church, stole through 
the most lonely path to the defile which she 
reached unobserved. There she wandered, lost 
in sad and sweet remembrances, and came to 
the spring by which she had so often rested 
while her friend drew for her its refreshing 
water. She approached the hut that sheltered 
it, and was already on the bridge, when she saw 
a man bending over the spring drawing water in 
a wooden cup. He was simply clad in a country 
garb, and Rosina hesitated a moment whether 
she should turn back, or pass the spring house 
and pursue her path. At this instant the 
stranger rose, turned and walked out of the hut. 
Rosina’s blood chilled in her veins—she saw that 
form—those features—and with a voice of joyful 
terror, exclaimed «« George !’’ and fainted. 

He sprang towards her, recognized her, and 
bore the beloved burden to the fountain, where 
he sprinkled her with water and by a thousand 
tender cares and epithets of love, recalled her 
to herself. She raised her head, looked doubt- 
fully at him, and then sank down again with the 
ery, «It is indeed yourself, you are alive,” 
weeping upon his breast. 

« And do you love me still ?” asked George, 
at last, «« have you not forgotten me in this long, 
long time ?” : 

«Ah! I have thought of none but you,” 
said Rosina.” 

‘«« But the rich merchant that seeks your 
hand, and the answer you sent to the offi- 
cer?” 

« You know of that ?” she said, surprised. 

George seemed to recollect himself. After a 
short pause, he said, 

‘<T heard of it. 
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The officer was my captain 


and I am now here in his service.” 
«« But tell me,” said Rosina, «« how it is—we 





fered for you!” 
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all believed you dead, ah! what have I not suf- 


George now told her that her late husband 
had caused him to be seized by some soldiers, 
one night, in his hut, who had dragged him off 
as a recruit. He could be of no use in the 
infantry so they made him a horseman. He 
yielded to a fate he could not change, and, in 
fact, was not unwilling to continue in the ser- 
vice which he should have entered long ago, but 
for his desire of remaining near Rosina. Indeed, 
he hoped still to be not far distant from her, 
for his regiment was stationed in the neighbor- 
hood of the valley. He also wrote to Rosina 
as soon as he was able, but received no answer. 

«¢ And I alas! no letter,” said Rosina. 

«« Nor one from Hungary nor from Poland ?” 

«« Not a syllable. I believed you drowned in 
the waterfall at Oh! George, George !” 
she cried, embracing him with anguish. « You 
did not throw yourself into it ?” 

He smiled. He had never been there, but 
remembered having missed the blue handker- 
chief soon after his seizure. He was soon re- 
moved to a regiment of Huzzars then stationed 
in Hungary, thence they went to Poland, and 
thence, in the year 1813, to Germany, and 
across the Rhine to the enemy’s capital. He 
told her of the battles of Kulm, Leipsic and 
Montmartre, while Rosina listened with deep 
emotion. From all he said, it was clear to 
her that her husband had intercepted George’s 
letters, and then contrived, with his brother-in- 
law’s assistance, the deceit at the waterfall, to 
deprive her of all hope of ever seeing him 
again. 

They had sat long in happy forgetfulness of 
all the world, when the deepening twilight 
warned Rosina to return to her friend. As they 
went she remarked that George walked 
slowly and with difficulty. He then told her 
that he had suffered much in the war, and had 
repeatedly been injured in his wounded limb. 

Rosina was distressed, «« Ah, George!” she 
said, «« how then will you be able to work ? 
And you suffer all this on my account.” 

«« And for that reason I do not regard my 
sufferings. Perhaps. beloved, you fear to 
share my lowly fate with me? Youare young, 
handsome, admired—I dare not stand in the way 
of your happiness.” 

Rosina reproached him gently for this un- 
worthy thought. «+ Once,’’ she said, «« you per 
suaded me to give you up. We have both been 
miserable because I yielded to you. Now, I 
never will leave you more, and God, who has 
protected you in all your. dangers, and has so 
mercifully united us, will take care of us still” 
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George embraced her tenderly, and as she , whol was. Your answer troubled me—I knew 
looked up to him with so much truth and lovey: not whether to hope or despair. This state of 
the moon, which at that moment rose behind ; doubt was dreadful, I would know my fate, 
the eastern mountain, shone on her lovely face { would see you in my own person, and hear what 
and on the tears that trembled in her soft blue { you would decide. Therefore I arranged your 
eyes—neither spoke—they felt deeply and thank- } coming hither, and thus, agitated with many 
fully their unspeakable happiness. anxious cares, I was awaiting you, when you 

They had now reached the opening of the ; appeared at the fountain.” 
valley, and Rosina found, when she _ looked «« And you, wicked man, could deceive me 
around her, that they had taken the accustomed } so and frighten me with the captain ?” 
path that led them by the forge. She did not «« Forgive me, Rosina, for a deception 
wish to pass it, and said so to her lover. He } that formed no part of my plan, but which was 
smiled and answered, «I must entreat you to } suggested to me by your own words. Forgive 
come a little farther. I have something to say ; me, if it has caused you an unpleasant moment, 
to my master before I take you home.” but, believe me Rosina, the knowledge it has 

Rosina yielded to his wish. He sought a } given me of your true, disinterested, holy love, 
pleasant seat for her, and begged her to wait a } is worth all the treasures of the earth—oh, 
moment there. He hastened to the house while { Rosina, I am happier than I can tell you—hap- 
Rosina looked impatiently for his return, fear- ? pier than I deserve, or than any mortal can 
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ing she might be seen by the officer. Ina ; deserve.” He pressed her again to his heart, 
short time she heard a step—turned—and, to } and both felt silently their perfect blessedness. 

her great terror, saw the officer approaching her} At length Rosina remembered she must 
in full uniform. She heard her name called by return—‘: My carriage will soon be ready,” 
a well known voice, as the moon threw her full } answered George. «Let us go for a moment 


light upon him—it was George’s figure, his ; to the house, let me again call you mine in the 
walk, his features. spot where you were so long, so fearfully 
« Great God! What is this 2”? cried Rosina } separated from me!” She followed him. It 
trembling. was furnished simply, but with taste, Rosina 
But George embraced her and pressed her ; leaning on his arm, surveyed, with many sad 
with tears of joy to his heart. «It is the { recollections, each well known spot, until the 
reward of your love aud truth! Beloved ? captain’s carriage was announced. He then led 
Rosina! I am not a poor subordinate as I jest- ; her to the handsome equipage that stood in the 
ingly told you. I am a captain of Hussar’s, ; court yard, placed himself beside her and soon 
and the forge belongs to me. God has blessed ; reached Frau Fischer’s house. 
me wonderfully, Rosina! He gave me favor! Her friend was greatly surprised to see 
with those above me; I rose rapidly from a Rosina with the officer, and could scarcely 
private to a subaltern; then to a lieutenant. : believe in a turn offate that could convert the 
My colonel became attached to me. I saved ; poor woodcutter, they had so long thought dead, 
his life in the battle of Leipsic, and at La Ferté } into a captain of hussars. She rejoiced heartily 
he fell beside me mortally wounded. I had an with her happy friend, and was soon very busy 
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opportunity of distinguishing myself, was made § in preparing the feast for the wedding, which a 
a captain on the field of battle and gained the ; fortnight after was celebrated without show or 
cross. But it gave me no joy for my colonel, } pomp in the presence of a small circle of 
my second father, died that very evening in my friends. 

arms. A large legacy from him enabled me to ; About a year and a half afterward Herr von 
leave the army at the end of the war, for I felt 
that I needed rest. I had heard of you from 


} Z. was persuaded to accompany a friend, whose 
} business led him thither, to the valley he had 
time to time, of your husband’s death, and of resolved never again to visit. He had been but 
this property being offered for sale. Ina few } an hour in the village, when he was surprised 
weeks I came hither, no one knew me, no one } by a visit from an officer he thought to be a 
recognized in the wealthy officer, the unfortu- | perfect-stranger, but who soon announced him- 
nate woodcutter, and I avoided meeting those } self as his former guide, poor George, whose 
with whom I formerly associated until you had } miserable death he had so frequently deplored. 
decided my fate,—till then, I lived only in } Z.’s first inquiry was for Rosina, and he could 
thinking of you. To my dismay, I heard ot } not restrain his joy at finding this faithful pair 
the suit of the wealthy merchant, and longed to } were at Iast united. George showed him the 
know if your heart responded to it—Frau Fischer { travelling case he had so long before presented 
questioned you on the subject without knowing ‘ to him. and insisted that both he and his friend 
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should take up their abode at his house during 


their stay in the valley 


mother of a lovely daughter, received him with 


joy, and both she and her husband did all 


> 
> 
Rosina, now the $ 
3 
> 
> 
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in 


their power to render his visit a happy one. 
But the greatest happiness of the noble and ~ duties in the capitol. 
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excellent Z. was, in witnessing the perfect 
union of this long tried pair. He has since 
visited them frequently, and, from this sanctu- 
ary of domestic bliss, and well proved virtue, 
returns elevated and refreshed to his important 
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TO THE MUSE. 


BY JOHN 


wi Ht THOU whose secret 
touch, refined, 

Wraps into bliss the 

chastened mind, 

Yet shuns the sor- 
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‘did soul ; 


sway 


= Me light t? obey, 
And own thy soft control: 


If lyre untaught, with simple strain 

May hope thy willing ear to gain, 
And pour unblamed its prayer ; 

If regions in the distant west, 

Where Sol’s last beams slow ling’ring rest, 
May claim the muse’s care ; 


What notes shall woo thee, Maid divine ! 
To quit those climes where long thy shrine, 
No votary true hath known ; 
O! what shall win thee here to rest, 
In young Columbia’s ardent breast, 
And make it all thine own 


Bold Independence here reclines, 
Fair Peace his brow with garlands twines, 
And wreaths his spear with flowers ; 
Here Safety owns her sacred fane, 
And Plenty ‘eads her wanton train, 
To sport in Ceres’ bowers, 


Thy sister Freedom, too, hath found 

A resting place in this fair ground, 
Then hither fly to her ; 
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Fair queen of fancy’s 
realms, whose 


The feeling few de- 
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And in that grove where bright and hi 
Her temple rises to the sky, 
A shrine to thee we’ll rear. 


Or if thou still delight’st to dwell, 
In pensive wood or secret dell, 
Or by the murmuring stream : 
Here in this western solitude, 
Thy ancient haunts shall be renewed, 
And more delightful seem. 


No more are heard in Grecia’s plains, 

Those sweetly warbling native strains, 
That once allured thy stay ; 

In Albion’s clime those days are gone 

When Poet wished as prize alone, 
The wreath of sacred bay. 


Thy Milton’s harp is long unstrung, 
Mute is the lay that Shakspeare sung, 
And mute is Collins’ lyre ; 
Thy reign is o’er. Lo! in thy stead 
Cold criticism rears his head, 
To quench thy sacred fire. 


O! here are hearts that warmly know 
The native wild poetic throe, 
And many a well strung lyre, 
That with celestial sounds should ring 
Would’st thou but touch the trembling string 
Would’st thou the strain inspire. 


Come then, O Muse, and bring along 

Thy maidens fair of classic song, 
Pure Taste and Harmony ; 

And place her by thy side to reign, 

The sweetest maid of all thy train, 
Neat-clad simplicity. 
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GaN ARIOUS are the con- 
y siderations that claim 
the attention of young 
men, but the first 
ss and most important, 
is that of self-govern- 
se ment, With whata 
Be peculiar emotion of 
= pride and _ pleasure 
Saves are the words utter- 
ed—“ [ am a man now!’’. But how few, if, 
indeed, any who thus exult, can control them- 
selves. They feel a proud consciousness of sud- 
denly acquired power and influence, but. where 
most needed, over themselves, they have made 
no accessions of strength Too often, inclina- 
tion influences every decision, and passion is 
allowed to blind the perceptions where correct 
action is most needed. 

To acquire that self-control so much needed, 
and so much desired by every one. it is neces- 
sary, in the beginning, that the thoughts should 
be turned inwards, in calm, unhiassed, earnest, 
searching exploration. For a man must know 
himself before he can govern himself; and only 
by a process of mental exploration can he possi- 
bly know himself. This process, at first, will 
not be found an easy one. But it will soon 
begin to exhibit fruits. One discovery of a hid- 
den bias of character, will open the way for new 
discoveries, and the longer and more frequently 
the mind is turned inward upon itself, the more 
will its true elements be perceived in their real 
forms, character, and relations. And it 
will also be perceived, how these elements 
rule the life, and control the external ac- 
tions. 

Such a system of self examination once 
entered upon, the next thing to be done, is, of 
course, to use the power thus acquired, in self- 
government. It is always a great help to the 
right understanding of any proposition, to illus- 
trate it in some way. It may, therefore, be use- 


ful, to detail, more practically, the process of 
self-exploration, and the manner of applying the 
knowledge thus gained to life. 

We will suppose the case of a young man who 


y 1S conscious, that, within his mind, there is 
*a something, which, in spite of his judgment, 








causes him, while its influence predominates, to 
feel or act contrary to his sober sense of what is 
right. He may, for instance, have a feeling of 
envy at the prosperity of others, ruling in his 
mind. He becomes aware of the activity of this 
feeling, from the uneasiness which it produces 
within him. Its pain makes it apparent, and 
indicates that it is wrong. Now, how shall he 
get free from the influence of such an evil emo- 
tion? or, in other words, how shall he be enabled 
to govern himself in such a way as to keep this 
envious spirit so much under control, as never 
to be influenced by it to injure one more prosper- 
ous, in word or action? To subdue such a 
troublesome bias of the mind, it will be all- 
important for him to look it, if we may so speak, 
full in the face. To perceive, and acknowledge, 
that he could not feel uneasiness at his neighbor's 
greater success in business, or the same feeling 
at his superior reputation for learning or talents, 
if he had not, in his mind an evil principle of 
envy. He must let no feeling of self-esteem blind 
him to the truth that he is really envious. Upon 
this struggle for an honest self-acknowledgment 
of the truth, no matter how painful it may he, 
hangs all important consequences. If the truth 
be acknowledged, as well as felt, then half the 
battle is gained. But, if, from a principle of 
false pride, he refuse to acknowledge the real 
existence of the evil, then he will pass under its 
more powerful dominion, and be strangely 
blinded to its existence. Having sought out, 
and brought into the light of his own perceptions 
this moral perversion, and acknowledged that it 
is an evil, his plain duty, of course is, to struggle 
against the entertainment of envious feelings ; 
knowing, that to foster such feelings, he must 
himself be.injured. A consideration that would 
greatly assist him in this struggle, is the fact, 
that any evil feelings, cherished, must and will 
gain strength; and,’ that he cannot tell how 
soon, from entertaining those of envy, he may be 
led to attempt secret injury. 

But, let us look at another case. A common 
fault of young men is an impatience of opposition 
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They cannot bear to have their own opinions 
called in question, nor to have their inclinations } 
checked by the interposition of reasons offered 4 
those who are older and more experienced. 
young man ofa certain temperament gets into an 
argument with one of his own age, or with one 
his senior by twenty years. They differ in their 
views, and he becomes at once excited. The 
opposition of even sounder reasons than any he 
can possibly offer, only excites an gntagonist 
principle, instead of convincing him. _ soon, 
his feelings become excited, and he allows him- 
self to indulge in harsh and unbecoming lan- 
guage. If it so happen that he has the best of 
the argument, and his opponent in the contro- 
versy, disregards the weight of his reasoning, or 
cannot perceive it, the same result follows. He 
cannot govern himself. He is impatient of oppo- 
sition. In his moments of sober thought he 
regrets his weakness, and is ashamed of his con- 
duct. But again and again he is overcome and 
falls into like mental condemnation. 

For such a one, great watchfulness is necessary. 
He should never forget his weakness. And, asa 
primary means of self-control, he should explore 
his own mind, and endeavor to learn why it is 
that he cannot bear the slightest opposition. In 
all probability, he will find that he so highly 
esteems himself, as to be almost unconscious of 
acting wrong under any circumstances ; and this 
self esteem is roused whenever there is any oppo- 
sition to what he does or says. He must endea- 
vor, if he would correct this error, to remember, 
that others are as honest in their opinions*as he 
is, and that he should have the same respect for 
their opinions that he desires them to have for 
his. Thus acknowledging that others have the 
same consciousness of being right that he has, he 
will be led to see that he is actually trenching 
upon their rights when he becomes angry at oppo- 
sition, instead of their trenching upon his. He 
demands, for himself, freedom of opinion, but 
virtually denies it to others, in becoming angry 
when they insist upon their own views of a con- 
tested question. 

An all important object of control is inclina- 
tion. It blinds the judgment, and too often 
guides our most important decisions, leading to 
actions that end in consequences highly injurious 
to ourselves, and frequently to others. This 
must be ruled, or it will rule us to our cost 
When we consider, that our very natures are per- 
verted from good to evil, how can we expect, 
whilé these natures remain unchanged, that our 
inclinations can be other than evil? This fact 
should be brought right up before the mind, and 
considered attentively. 
nity of character, no blind self-esteem should 
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prevent our seeing distinctly that the natural 
tendencies of our mind are not towards good. 
Correcting, thus, our wrong ideas, formed from 
superficial thought, let us learn to question 
closely our inclinations, where any important 
matter is concerned, and seriously to distrust 
them. If, upon a rational view of all the grounds 
upon which an action is contemplated, judgment 
should oppose inclination, there is but one right 
course, and that is, to decide in favor of judg- 
ment. It will require a powerful effort with 
some, but important considerations demand that 
the effort should be made. Let every young 
man decide, in moments of calm reflection, that 
he will firmly oppose the promptings of inclina- 
tion, whenever a distinct perception, from reason, 
cannot be formed in their favor. Such a resolu- 
tion, kept steadily in the mind, will soon become 
fixed as a principle, and be ever ready to act 
when aid is required. 

It is hardly requisite to urge the necessity or 
keeping evil passions and desires, under the most 
rigid control. They are the wild beasts of the 
mind, that, when roused, seek to debase and 
destroy it. The more they are indulged, the 
more powerful do they become; and the longer 
they are indulged the harder will it be to subdue 
them. Who is more to be commiserated, than a 
man who cannot resist his angry passions? And 
yet, there was a time when he was. not their 
slave. When he could easily pass from under 
their brief dominion. But, by a gradual acces- 
sion of power, from frequent indulgence, these 
evil passions continued to gain strength, until, at 
last, he was brought into a bondage from which 
it is almost impossible to escape. Slight causes 
only are required to raise a tempest, over the 
desolating influences of which he often mourns in 
vain. Whenever they are roused into activity, 
the better principles of his mind seem to retire, 
as if conscious that opposition would be vain, or 
as if fearful of extinguishment; and thus, without 


pilot or helm, the victim of evil passions is~ 


driven about until the storm, from having 
exhausted itself, subsides. In the calm that 
ensues, how painful must it be to note the maPks 
of the tempest ! 

Nor is he less to be pitied, who has allowed 
himself to indulge in evil desires, until he finds 
himself no longer able to resist their advances.— 
Who has delighted in sensual indulgences, until 
his mind has become brutalized in a degree, pain- 
ful to contemplate. Once, he possessed thy 
power of controling these evil affections, and 
suffered them but rarely to bring him into bond- 
age. But, now, a passing thought will kindle up 
the slumbering fire within him. He is no longer 


; a free man. 
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One of the most serious subjects of reflection } to controvert them, and his friend maintains his 
for a young man, is this of self-control. Every } own-opinions. Instantly he is warmed up, and 
thing depends upon it. Its regular exercise will } allows himself to throw out some harsh remark 
soon create a habit of submission to the dictates } or personal allusion. After cooler moments have 
of reason. Its neglect will soon bring him into } induced reflection, he sees his error; and in 
bondage to evil affections. Without a degree of } atonement for it, says, 
self-control, there is little chance of success in «« Indeed you must look over my foolishness, I 
the world, and no hope of freedom from internal ; have no command over myself.” 
commotion and pain. It would be impossible to But what security has his friend, that he will 

| 
$ 





point out all the varied and evil inclinations of ; not, befoge the next ten minutes expire, again 
the mind that require controling. But there is { lose control of himself, and again outrage his 
no one who has not an internal consciousness of ; feelings? The true answer, in all such cases 
some tendencies within him that his judgment } should be, 

does not approve, and who is not, at some time «Then, my friend, it is time that you had 
or other, led into acts under their impulse that } learned to command yourself.” 

leave behind them a degree of self-condemnation. This admonition, if urged with the utmost 
It is but a poor compliment to a young man’s } mildness, will, in general, produce a salutary 
strength of character for him to say, «I have no } effect. But it is needless to pursue this subject 
command over myself,” and yet we hear this } farther. Enough has been said to bring serious 
uttered almost every day, as a good excuse for ; reflection to the mind of every young man, and to 
conduct that outrages the ordinary courtesies of } make him resolve to begin now, if he have 
social intercourse. A man in conversing with a not already commenced the task, to bring his 
friend, hears sentiments uttered in direct opposi- } own mind under the control of right princi- 
tion to others which he entertains; he endeavors : ples. 





STILL GUSH THY TREASURES, LIVING SPRING. 


BY T. S.~ ARTHUR. 


I. th. 
Srizz gush thy treasures, living spring ! Yet even though hidden in the shade 
Still in the sunlight play Of valley dark and low, 
Thy silvery waters, murmuring Rich treasures of the heart are laid 
Along their pleasant way. Where thy deep waters flow. 
But ah! how soon in darksome glade, Nor would I now thy course should be 
Or leafy dell, or woodland shade, Where zephyrs wanton playfully, 
Thy chequered course is seen ; O’er gardens of perfume ; 
Whence faintly comes thy wonted song, The diamond’s sheen and chrysolite 
While stealing pensively along Make all thy lonely chambers bright,— 
The changed and darkened scene. Thy hidden depths illume. 
II. IV. 
Affection’s streamlet ! Once I deem’d Thy rippling surface caught no beam 
Thy flow would ever be Of Sunlight pleasantly ; 
Living and bright as first it seemed, *Twas ever but a broken gleam 
As bounding and as free ; Of quivering rays to thee ; 
But like the stream I loved when young, Now, though the’ rock hangs beetling high, 
Joyful the crystal waters sprung, And tall trees lift their branches high 
And gaily danced away ; Above thy gloomier shore, 
But soon dim shadows o’er thee pass’d, Down thy pure crystal depths, afar, 
High rock and tree thy bosom glass’d, Shines many a ray from many a star 
That veiled its light before. 





And twilight on thee lay. 
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THE SEWING SOCIETY. 


BY MISS HARRIET KING 














SS HERE'S a ring at 

m= the bell, I do be- 
lieve !”’ 

- Priscilla Longly to 

her sister, as they 

sat at work, one 






‘« So it is. 
= provoking. 
the world can it be 
so early? How very disagreeable it is, to be 
able only to afford one fire;—we are sure to be 
disturbed here.” 

By this .time the unwelcome visitor was 


exclaimed | 


November morning. ; 


¢ 
/ 
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} able to get him for our church. 


«« No, we don ’t. 
handsome.”’ 

‘«« Yes, indeed ; we are very fortunate in being 
He had calls 
to the East, West, and South, he told Pa. Pa 


I wish we did, he is very 


; called on him when he first came here; it was 


? 


How 
Who in 3 


ARAN 


admitted, and, before another minute, a neat ; 


dark bonnet appeared at the parlor door. 
«¢ Good morning, Sally,’’ said Priscilla, jumping 


up, and letting her work fall on the floor. » 


««Good morning! Come in, do. You must take 
us as you find us; all in confusion.” 


‘«‘How are you, Priscilla? how are you, ¢ 


Emeline?” and giving each offered hand a 
vigorous shake, Miss Sally Thomson took a seat 
near the fire. 

‘<I hope I don’t disturb you.” 

«Oh no! We are only at our sewing.” 

«¢ What are you making ?” 

««T am turning my old cloak. Ma will not 
let me have a new one, this winter, and I am 
trying to fix this one up. I think, with a little 
‘fur round it, it will be quite smart. As to 
Emeline there, she is covering a boniet, see !— 
is it not pretty ?” . 

«« Yes, very. Oh, they wear such gay things 
now.”’ 

«Too gay entirely. Did you see Sarah 
Lewis in church, last Sunday? Really! such a 
hat as she had on; orange and blue, and red, and 
green. Isaw Mr. Allen’s eyes fixed on her 
several times, whilst he read prayers. I 
actually felt ashamed of her. By the way, do 
you know Mr. Allen ?” 

3* 





} in the vestry room. 
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but civil, you know. He returned the visit last 
Thursday week, and I can assure you he is a 
great deal handsomer in a room, than in the 
pulpit. His eyes are not blue at all, but a 
lovely hazel.” 

‘«¢Oh, I wish we knew him. We live so 
very retired, and see so little company.”’ 

«¢ But 1 am forgetting what I came for ; it ia 
to ask you to come and join our sewing society 
We meet there every 
Friday, and sew for the poor. Really, it is 
very pleasant. There are fourteen of us now, 


>and the elder members say that is not half 


enough. Do join, won’t you?” 

‘‘I] should like to, very much, would not 
you, Emeline ?”’ 

‘‘ No,’’ replied Emeline, «<I cannot say I would.” 

«¢ Oh, you foolish thing! why not !” 

‘She does not know how pleasant it is 
Why, child, you will hear more news there, 
than at any other place in the town.” 

«« That is the very reason why I should de- 
cline going. I once heard a sensible and truly 
pious old lady remark, that every young women 
had an obligation to sew for the poor, but that 
the experience of many years had taught her 
that this duty could be as well performed, and 
even better, at her own home, than in a vestry 
room. I. myself, have never attended any of 
these meetings, but from all I can gather, I 
think there is more news stirring than industry. 
Is it not so?” 

‘I wonder you can talk so, Emeline! Why, 
it is really delightful, and they say Mr. Allen 
intends to visit the Society, once a month, at 
their sitting.” 
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«« Does he? How pleasant! I really want to 
see him close. Does he always wear that ring 
on his finger ?” 

«¢ ] think he does ; but you will join us, will 
you not, even if Emeline is so silly ?” 

«¢ Yes. I will, indeed,” returned Priscilla, 
with animation. 

«« Put on your bonnet, then, and come with 
me. I am going round to two or three houses, 
to get the girls to join.” 

Priscilla got ready, and the two friends set 
off, in haste. 

«« Let us stop here at Seldon’s,” said Sarah 
Thompson. «I think Ellen will join. « She ’ll 
make a pleasant member ; she ’s so talkative.” 

Ellen Seldon soon promised to be in the 
vestry room, at half past ten, the next Friday, 
and Sarah Thompson enlarged upon the pleasures 
she was to expect. 

‘¢ Mrs. Elters will be there, next week ; she 





is very entertaining. She was a mantua maker 
before she was married, you know, and used to 
go out to work, by the day ; and, of course, she 
sawa good deal. She knows all the particulars 
of Mrs. John Smith’s case, the one who was ? 
separated from her husband three years ago.” 

«« [ remember, yes.” 

««She says she was there one day, sewing, 
and Mrs. Smith did nothing but ery.” 

«<I should like to see somebody, who knew 
allabout them. One hears such different stories. 
I want very much to know whether it was her 
family that disapproved of the match, in the 
first instance, or his.” 

«« His, I believe ; but I will ask Mrs. Elters, 
and I know she will. tell you all about it, for 
she was Mrs. Smith’s intimate friend at the 
time.” 

«« And will she speak of it to any one ?” 

«Oh, yes,”’ replied Sarah, « to any one, at 
all. But you have agreed to join us; have you 
not ?” 

« Yes! I think so. I think from your ac- 
count, it must be a pleasant place.” 

«<I know nothing about it, except what Sarah 
has been telling me.” 

« Oh!” said Sarah, «you will soon both 
know as much as you please about our proceed- 
ings. Wedo a great amount of work. By the 
way, did you know that Emily King’s step- 
mother treats her very badly ?” 

‘No. I did not.” 

s¢ Nor I.” 

«¢ Oh yes, Jane Foster was telling us about 
them last Friday; they live next door, you 
know, and some of Mrs. King’s goings on, she 
says, are really awful !”’ 

«¢ Come, Sarah,” said Priscilla, «« we are 
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staying here too long if we are to go any 
where else.” 

«So we are! I forgot. Who is there, Ellen, in 
this neighborhood, that would be likely to join ?”’ 

«¢ Let me see ;—there is Miss Simpson on the 
other side of the way, a very active person in 
Bible Societies, and Sunday Schools; suppose 
you go over there.” 

So over to Miss Simpson, Priscilla Longley, 
and Sarah Thompson went. Being ushered into 
the parlor, théy found Mrs. Simpson, a very 
old lady, sitting entirely alone. She was so 
infirm as to be unable to rise to meet them. 

«« My daughter is out, young ladies, but sit 
down, if you please, She may be in soon, or 
she may not. I cannot tell. She went out 


»before I was up to attend a Sunday school meeting, 


I believe, and I have been very lonely; but so it 
is, now ; young people are always at their so- 
cieties, and the old and helpless are left alone. 
They say it is religion: well! may-be it is—in 
that case, I ought not to complain; but my 
dear young people, it does seem hard to me, 
after having brought up my daughter, that her 
duties should every day call her away from 
me.”’ 

«But do you disapprove of these societies, 
ma’am ?” asked Priscilla Longley. 

«s Not entirely so; but, moderation in all 
things is a good rule. God has said that the 
poor shall never pass from the face of the earth. 
But our duties to the poor are not our only 
duties. Now, as to these sewing Societies, let 
me tell you, that if every one of you, instead of 
going with your thimble and scissors to a meet- 
ing for the purpose of sewing for the poor, 
would do the same amount of work at home, it 
would be much better. I am sure in my case 
it would be much better. My daughter is scarcely 
ever at home with me, and if I say any thing, 
the answer is, « The business of the society must 
be attended to.’ ” 

At this moment, Miss Simpson entered. 

«IT am only come home for a minute, 
mother! How are you, young ladies!” and 
sitting uneasily down, Miss Simpson panted as 
if it were July. 

After a few minutes genera) conversation, 
our young ladies entered upon the object of 
their visit. 

*¢ Oh, yes, to be sure,’’ replied Miss Simp- 
son, ‘‘ I shall be delighted to attend, although I 
have my hands full already. Friday at ten o’- 
clock !—I am glad it is not Saturday, for the 
Sunday school teachers meet then. We are to 
have a fair for the western missions, and I have 
been sewing for that for seven weeks. I have 
cut up four yards of new silk for pincushions 
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and needlebooks. You may expect me, though. ; not sew at the society, it does not follow that I 


I shall be there. 
the society at their work ?” 

«s It is said he does,’’ and Sarah and Priscilla 
rose to go. 


Miss Simpson accompanied them a ’ 


Does Mr. Allen intend visiting ; 


¢ 
4 
rd 
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part of theis way, and then left them, to attend | 
a meeting having for its object a mission to the ° 
; to assist her, in this, and have already put by 
a portion of my allowance for the purpose.” 


South Sea Islands. 
Punctually at half past ten, on the next 


Friday, the ladies met in the vestry room of | 


— Church. The following is a summary of 
all that was done : 

Fifteen coarse muslin garments cut out, and 
five ladies at the other end of the town dis- 


must do nothing at a:. .or the poor, does it ?” 
+ But will you?” ® 
‘© To be sure I will. You know mother is 
in the habit of making up a great deal of cloth- 
ing, every fall, for several poor families, with 
whom she has Jong been acquainted. I am going 


During the day, Priscilla could not resist the 
temptation of repeating some of the amusing 
anecdotes, related in the morning, until checked 


: by Emeline, asking, 


¢ 
§ 
Q 


covered to be very extravagant and careless { 


housekeepers—one of them actually dirty. 


‘family in his congregation. 


These facts were proved beyond a doubt by the | 


repetition of conversations held with servants, 
who had lived in their families. 


poor thing! who was so delighted with him, she 
could not keep it to herself. 
The question of woollen or cotton stockings 


choosing a wife out of his own congregation. 
An account was given by the visiting depart- 


‘ visited them at 


«¢ Did you hear all that, at the society ?” 

Shortly after, Mr. Allen called upon every 
But contrary to 
the expectations of the sewing society, he never 
their weekly meeting—this 


, somewhat decreased the ardor of the members. 

Eight night caps finished, all but the strings, ‘ 
and a gentleman set down as positively meaning | 
nothing at all by his attentions to Miss Patton, ° 
. the Sunday school room for the consideration of 
‘@ proposition made by her, namely, that the 
‘ members of the sewing society should assemble, 
was then entered upon with great vehemence, | 
together with the probability of Mr. Allen’s | 


ment, of the state of destitution existing among | 


a number of families, in the suburbs, and a reci- 


tal made of the great anxiety occasioned to old 


Mrs Lee, by the conduct of her sons, one lady 


married one was no better than the rest, as his 
unfortunate wife was a perfect slave to him. 
Eleven yards of hemming done, during which 
numerous anecdotes were repeated, tending to 
demonstrate the meanness of Mrs. H.’s dress, 


A few weeks after the events we have 
described, Miss Simpson called upon the Long- 
lys to state that a meeting had been held in 


not at the house of the clergyman, because he 
was a bachelor, but at that of one of the mem- 
bers, for the purpose of making him a new 
gown, an attentive observer in the front pew 
having detected several thread-bare places in the 


‘ one now worn by him. 


2 


«‘T would have liked,” said Miss Simpson, 


; « to have it at our house, but mother would not 
hinting, that, to her certain knowledge, the | 


hear of it—old people are so strange. She said 
she had no objection, if the gown were really 


wanted, to pay for the making of it, but that 
} she would not have the meeting held at her 


the stupidity of Mrs. B.’s husband, the wretched ; 
complexions of the whole R. family, and Miss ° 


S.’s_ miserable voice ; 
judged not to be in good taste, and Mrs. A.’s 


coat to have now seen seven winters, which ; 


Miss V.’s cloak was ;} 


/ 
2 
2 
Q 
¢ 


was deemed extraordinary, considering the high ° 


rent she paid, and the expense she was at in 


educating her children, actually putting them to ; 


one of the best schools in the place. ° 

‘Oh! Emeline,” said Priscilla Longly to 
her sister, upon her return home, « how mis- 
taken you were in not joining us this morning. 
We really had a very pleasant time.” 

‘I am glad to hear you were pleased.” 

«It is very well for you to look so grave, 
and to profess to disapprove ; it is an excellent 
excuse for lazy people, who prefer staying at 
home and doing nothing.” 


«I am not lazy, Priscilla. Because I do 


? 


2 
? 
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house.”’ 

«©I think your mother is perfectly right,” 
said Emeline. «+ Would it not be much better 
to give this piece of work to some poor woman, 
and pay her for it ?” 

«¢Oh, no, we cannot afford that; there are ° 
too many calls upon the society, already. Come, 
Priscilla! say, shall we hold our meeting 
here ?” . 

‘¢I should be very glad, but I do not know 
what mother will say; I will go up and ask 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Longly yielded to her daughter’s 
entreaties, and the meeting was held at her 
house, the next day. Thirteen young ladies, 
with thimbles and scissors, made their appear 
ance, and the work went on fast; so did the 
conversation, the subject of which was Mr. 
Allen. 

Some wondered why in the world, he was 
never seen to pay attentions to any body ; 
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others were afraid he never would; and all 
agreed the coveted post was a very desirable 
one. 4 


When the labor was nearly completed, a ° 


messenger came in haste to notify Miss Simpson 


that her aged mother had been seized, when ° 


alone, with a sudden and violent illness, and her 
death was hourly expected. 

The gown was presented to Mr. Allen, with 
becoming grace, and received with thanks, 
deemed by some of the donors inadequate to 


the occasion; and fears were entertained that ; 


he thought the ladies’ activity not sufficiently 
active. Preparations for a fair were immedi- 
ately set on foot for the benefit of western 
missions. It was thought, from the amount of 
Work to be done, that it could not be held 
before six weeks. Great was the search for 
ribands, silk, and velvet, gold thread, &c. 

ss Will not you help us, Emeline?” asked 
Priscilla. «« See how much there is for us to do. 
I, myself, have ten workbaskets to trim this 
week. Look! this is the way I do them.” 

«I really do not think I shall have time. I 
have a great deal to do, just now, for poor Mrs. 
Reeves, and her seven little children; they can- 
not wait much longer for their winter clothing.” 

«« You are always so disobliging, it is too bad. 
I wonder what in the world, Mr. Allen would 
say, if he knew that when all the congregation 
are so industrious, you alone refuse to take the 
smallest part, in the proceedings.”’ 

«IT cannot help it, Priscilla; if the missions 
need money, I shall, of course, consider it a 
duty to devote a part of my allowance to them; 
but I cannot find time to make kettle-holders, 
and knit bags for the fair.” 


«« As you please ; but you do not know how ; 
One gets so inte- | 


much pleasure you miss. 
rested in every separate article, and so anxious 
for every thing to sell well.” 

For the next six weeks, more than twenty 
young ladies spent every moment of their time 
in working for the fair. 
say, that, during that space of more than a 
month, they never slept, ate, or drank, but that 
this was the business of their lives, to which 
every other duty was sacrificed. On Sundays, 
hands and eyes rested, but not tongues— coming 
home from church, what was talked of but the 
fair? Miss Simpson’s mother died in a few 
days after her attack, so that this indefatigable 
young lady was precluded from a share in the 


preparations, precluded even from being a | 


buyer. 


At last, the. important day came. The Sun- 


day school room was hung with evergreens, and ° 
tables covered with varieties of pretty things, ' 


We do not mean to } 


} useful and ornamental, were arranged in two 
lines. A confectioner sent a large cake, and 
every thing was in a state of readiness. By 
eleven o’clock the ladies took their stands behind 
; their respective tables, and awaited the approach 
of customers. e 
; Customers came in crowds—bought a great 
} many things they did not want, for which they 
’ paid enormous prices, having neither the satis- 
> faction of getting their money’s worth, nor the 
; pleasure of giving. 
Mr. Allen had promised to come to the fair, 
; and more than one lady shopwoman for the day 
watched the door with anxiety, hoping to fix 
» him permanently on this occasion, but twelve, 
, one, two, three o’clock passed, and Mr. Allen 
) did not make his appearance. 
}  « Where can he be ?”” asked Miss Mason of 
} Priscilla Longly. 
«¢ Where in the world ? I wonder.” 

«« He certainly said he would be here.” 

‘«¢ So he did, what can have happened to keep 
him away ?” said another. 
> «It is really very surprising! Can he be 
‘ paying a visit of condolence to Miss Simp- 
> son?” ; 
i «« Perhaps he is. 
: than he ?” 
«¢ Five years at least.” 
««He could not have such bad taste.” 
«¢ He may—who knows !” 
At this moment Mr. Allen came in, and 
; passing up one line of tables and down another, 
spoke afew polite words to every lady, and then 
went away in a very short time. It was 
remarked by the ladies as they left the scene 
of their labors, just beforg night, that Mr. Allen 
appeared suddenly, and joining Priscilla Longly, 
; walked home with her. 
} «Have you heard the new engagement,” 
; asked Miss Simpson of two or three female 
} friends, who paid her a visit in a darkened 
) 
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Is not Miss Simpson older 


eee 


: chamber, a few days after the fair ?” 

«« No,” said they. 

«¢ Mr. Allen, to be sure ! 

«¢ Mr. Allen !” screamed the visitors. 

‘© Yes, Mr. Allen. 
heard it.” 

«« To whom ?” 

« To Emeline Longlv.” 

‘It is impossible. I don’t believe he knows 
her to speak to.” 

«« Perhaps you mean Priscilla. 
home with her from the fair.” 

‘IT mean Emeline. -I had it from her own 
; mother who was here this morning.” 
> «Emeline Longly! it is very extraordi 
nary.” 


I wonder you have not 


He walked 
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«¢ She that never came to the societies, nor 
stirred a step in any charitable matter !” 
« That would not sew a stich for the fair, 


nor even come there to buy any thing.” 


OUR WILLY’S PRAYER. 











«¢ No other.” 

«« Come,” said one visitor, rising to go 
«¢ come, I have several visits to pay this morn 
ing. Emeline Longly !—Well, I do declare!” 
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OUR WILLY’S PRAYER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILLY 


LL day with the tooth- 
ache, 
That terrible pest, 
™, Our dear little Willy 
4 = Was sadly distrest : 
(VS. His cheek was all swol- 
ES len, 
vi His mouth hot and red 






nightfall 
To rest on his bed. 


We warmed his soft pillow, 
And tucked him in snug, 
And hoped he ’d sleep soundly 

As puss on the rug; 

But alas! that sad tooth-ache 
Came back with a pang, 
And loud through the chamber 
Our Willy’s voice rang. 


Poor child! How it grieved us. 
«“ Do n’t cry, Willy, dear !” 

And mamma from his cheek 
Kissed a glittering tear. 

« Try to sleep, my sweet darling !” 
‘¢ T can’t for the pain” 

And loudiy the sufferer 
Cried out again. 


‘QO mother! It hurts so.” 
‘¢T know it does, love” 

«© The Good Man can cure it, 
The Good Man, above— 

Oh, say, can’t he mother ?” 
«Yes dear.” « Oh, then pray 





THE BEGGAR GIRL.’ 


To the Good Man to take all 
This tooth-ache away.” 


It melted our feelings 
To look in the face 

Of our child, with its confident, 
Innocent grace, 

As he gazed up so earnest, 
And asked us to pray 

That the Good Man would take all 
His tooth-ache away. 


Mamma broke the silence— 
«« You must pray, Willy dear, 
And I’m sure if you do so 
The Good Man will hear.” 
«¢ But, mother, I can’t pray.” 
«Say Our Father my love” 
«“ Our Father’ —with hands clasped 
And eyes raised above, 


Lay our sweet little Willy, 
And breathed out his prayer, 
While we felt that the Lord 
And his angels were there. 
Then hushed was his murmur, 
Soft closed was his eye— 
From his innocent breast 
Came a half broken sigh,— 


How placid, and holy, 
And calmly he lay, 
Asleep or his pillow !~ 
Step softly away, 
The angels are keeping 
Their watch round his head— 
All grief hath departed 
All anguish has fled. 
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A TEMPER 


BY T. S&S. 















g@OU won't go out 
7 this stormy even- 


SS said to her husband, 
= ae who had commenced ° 
putting on his over- 
|; coat. 
SN «If I ean do any } 
— = —good, I shall not 
ape ae for the rain,” > 
Mr. ‘erin replied, cheerfully, as he buttoned } 
his coat up close under his chin. 

«¢ But the wind drives the rain so. 
be wet through.” 

«No matter. Iam neither butter nor salt,” 
smilingly returned the husband. «Do n’t you 
remember that it was just such a night as this, 
two years ago, that a good Samaritan picked 
me up in the street, and took me to Union 
Hall ?” 

The tears were glistening in the eyes of the 
wife as she replied, 

«© Go, Harry, if you think you can do’ any 
good. I should be the last to object.” 

Mr. Merrill kissed, tenderly, the cheek ot 
his wife, who was still in the bloom of young 
womanhood, and then taking his hat and cane, 
went forth. It was indeed a stormy night. 
The wind éame rushing along with a dismal 
howl, and the rain fell heavily. But few per- 
sons were in the street, and they were hurrying 
homeward, anxious to escape the war of ele- 
ments. 

«The storm is heavy, sure enough. I shall 
not find many at the Hall,” Merrill said, half 
aloud, as he walked quickly along. His way 
was through a part of the town inhabited by 
persons of the poorer class. In almost every 
block of this section, were to be found one or 
two littke taverns, with either a glaring red 
eurtain, or an inviting transparent sign, tell.ng 


— he 
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You will | 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 
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> of the good cheer within. From many of these 
’ was heard the loud laugh, or the bacehanalian 
> song, and, as they fell upon the ear of Merrill, 
> he sighed for his infatuated fellow men, who 
> sought brief and exciting sensual pleasures, at 
> the expense of health, character, and happiness. 
} Sometimes he would pause, half tempted to go 
in among them, and beseech them to stop in 
} their career of folly, ere it was too late. But 
the recollection of several fruitless efforts of the 
: kind, caused him to forbear. 
> Just about the time that Merrill left his 
house, a little scene was passing in a humble 
; tenement, that stood directly in his way to Union 
} Hall, whither he was going. To a speetator 
; acquainted with all the circumstances, that seene 
} would have been a very affecting one. There 
was a sick child upon a bed, and the father and 
} mother standing beside it. The mother looked 
} anxious and care worg, the father’s face had a 
} troubled expression. All around indicated 
poverty. 

‘¢ Her fever is much higher. It has inereased 
} rapidly during the last hour,” said the mother, 
looking earnestly into her husband’s face. 

«« Had n’t I better go for doctor R i 

«« Hetty is very sick. Butwe havn’t settled 
the last bill yet, and I don’t like to see Dr. 
R until that is paid.” 

The husband said nothing in reply to this, 
but stood looking down upon his siek child, 
with something stupid in his gaze. At length 
the young sufferer began to toss about, and moan, 
and show painful symptoms of internal dis- 
tress. 

«I’m afraid she ’ s dangerous,” murmured 
the mother. 

««I will go for the doctor. We cannot see 
our child die, even if his bill is not paid.” As 
the father said this, he took up his hat, and 
moved towards the door. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 


«It storms dreadfully, James, and we have 
no umbrella.” 

The wife laid her hand upon her bhusband’s 
arm, and spoke earnestly. 

«« No matter. I’m not afraid of the rain. 
] ’ve stood many a worse night than this.” 

«« Suppose you wait awhile, James. 
she will be better.” And the wife’s hand still 
rested on her husband’s arm. «I don’t like to 
have you go out.” 

«9, that ’s nothing. I do n’t care for the rain. 
Tetty is very ill, and we ought to call in the 
doctor by all means.” 


Seeing that he was in earnest about going, } 


she said, looking with a tender, half imploring 
expression into his face— 

«¢ You ‘ll come right back again, James ?” 

« Certainly I will. Do you think I’d re- 
main away, and Hetty so sick?” 

« Well, do come home as quick as you can. 
And do n’t stop any where,—will you ?” 


‘«s No—no. Never fear.’’ 


And he went out, leaving the mother alone : 


with her sick child. 

Without pausing an instant, he pursued his 
way steadily along, bowing his head to the pelt- 
ing storm, and sometimes cringing, as the fierce 
gust drove suddenly against him. In about ten 
minutes he reached the doctor’s office,and found 
him absent, but expected in momently. 
down, dripping with wet, to await his return; 
but soon grew restless. 


«Ill come back in a few minutes,’ he at 
length said, to the attendant, rising and going ’ 


out Again on the street, he seemed irresso- 
Jute. At first he stood thoughtfully, and then 
moved on a few paces. There was, evidently, 
a struggle going on in his mind. Some propen- 
sity was pleading hard for indulgence, while 
reason was arguing 
This debate continued for some time, he walking 
on for a short distance, and then stopping to 
reflect, until he fuund himself in front of a small 
tavern, with a tempting display of liquors in 
the window. * 

«T°ll take just one glass,—and no more,” 
he said, to himself. 


« But, you know, if you touch a drop, you | 


will never leave that house sober,” spoke a 
Voice within his own bosom. 
This made him hesitate. 


enter, when the image of his sick child came 
up before him so vividly that he started back, 
uttering aloud, in the sad consciousness of 
inability to struggle against the fierce thirst 
that was overpowering him— 


Perhaps | 


He sat | 


strongly on the other side. ; 


But a depraved 
appetite urged him on to self-indulgence, and he | 
was about placing his hand upon the door to | 
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»  «« What shall I do?” 
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} As he said this, a hand was laid upon his 
‘ shoulder, and a voice said— 

«« Sign the pledge.” 

The man turned in surprise. 
Merrill stood before him. 

« Come with me, and I ’ll tell you what to 
i do,’ he said, in a cheerful, encouraging voice. 
} «Jt’s no use. I can’t keep it,” was de- 
spondingly answered. 
, But you can keep it Ill go bond for 
, that. Hundreds, nay, thousands, have done so, 
‘ and I am sure you will not be the only excep- 
tion. So come along. I’m just on my way to 
Union Hall, and have the pledge book here under 
‘my arm.” 
)} « My child is sick, and I must go for the 
: doctor.” 
«¢ What doctor ?” 
} « Doctor R ” 


Our friend 


~N 





« Just in the way. It won’t take you three 
minutes.” 

« If I thought there was any use init. But 
I’ve tried to reform too many times. I can ’t 
' do it. I’m afraid I’m too far gone. Heaven 
‘help me! What shall I do?” 

There was something very desponding in the 
man’s voice as he spoke. 
| «Don’t listen for a moment to such sugges- 
tions,” returned Merrill. «« They are from an 
/ enemy. If you have tried to reform and failed 
, in the attempt, it is because you have not tried 
in the right way.” 

He had already drawn his arm within that of 
' the poor desponding drunkard, and they were 
; walking away from the charmed spot that had 
; well nigh proved fatal to a wavering resolu- 
tion. 

« Last Thursday night,” Merrill went on to 
say, «no less than twenty signed the pledge, 
? and at least five of them were more deeply 
enslaved than I can believe you to be. We 

found them in the street, and brought them in, 
’ and now they are sober men, and will remain 
so.. It appears like a miracle, but we have 
/ seen hundreds and hundreds of such miracles. 
They are occurring every day. 

By this time they had reached the Hall, and 
‘-Merrill, pausing, said, 
: « This is the place. Come in with me and 
sign the pledge, and you are safe.” 

But the man held back. The thought of 
giving up his liberty—of binding himself down, 
by a solemn pledge, not even to taste a drop ot 
' the pleasant drink that was so sweet to his lips, 

made him hesitate. The pleadings of appetite 
for a little more indulgence was strong. 
{ ¢: You are te-to-tallers ?”” he at length said. 
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‘Certainly. Our pledge covers the whole 
ground,” Merrill replied. «+ For such as you, 
there is no hope but in total abstinence. Do 
you think it possible for you to drink a glass of 
wine, beer, or cider, without having your desire 
for stronger liquors so excited as to render your 
further abstinence impossible? Think! Have 
you never tried to « regulate’ yourself?” 

«©Q, yes. Many and many a time ?” 

«« You have tried two glasses of beer a day ?” 

« Yes.” 

«¢ And before three days were intoxicated ?”’ 

«It is, alas! too true. Sometimes, in an 
hour after I took the first glass of beer.” 

«« Then it must be total abstinence, or nothing. 
In this lies your only ground of safety. Come, 
then, and put your hand to the pledge that 
makes youa freeman. Come! The rain is 
drenching us to the skin while we stand here. 
Come, sign at once, and go home with medicine 
for your, child and joy for the heart of your poor 
wife. Come, my friend. Now is the great 
turning point in your life. Health, prosperity, 
happiness are welcoming you with smiles on one 
side ; sickness, poverty, and wretchedness are 
on the other. Just two years ago I stood on 
this very spot, urged as I am now urging you to 
sign ; I yielded at last, and have been prospered 
ever since. I have plenty at home, and plenty 
with content. Before, all was wretchedness. 
Come then, my friend—come with us, and we 
will do thee good !” 

«« Yes, come,” said a third person, pausing at 
the door of Union Hall, just at the momeut and 
taking hold of the poor man’s arm. 

The slight impulse of the hand upon his arm, 
decided his wavering resolution. He went in 
with them, and going up between them to the 
secretary’s desk, put his hand to the pledge. 

« There is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety-nine just 
persons that need no repentance,’’ said the 
president of the meeting in a serious voice. 
«¢ My friend, you have all Heaven on your side, 
for Heaven is on the side of good resolutions. 
Look up and be strong. They that are for 
you are more than all who are against you.” 

A thrill of pleasure ran through the soul of 
the redeemed inebriate, such as he had not 
known for a long, long time. He left the Hall, 
feeling more like a man than he had felt for six 
years, and hurried away to the office of Doctor 
R——. The doctor was in, but, at first seemed 
little inclined to go out on so stormy a night, es- 
pecially to visit the family of a man who drank 
up his earnings and neglected to pay his bills. 

‘¢T will call round in the morning, Simpson. 
It rains too hard to-night.” 
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‘«¢ But my little girl is very sick. 
die before morning.” 

«« No danger. Ill be round early.” 

«¢ But doctor, I wish you would see her to- 
night. We feel very much troubled.” 

«« No doubt,” the doctor returned, a little 
petulantly. « You are anxious enough to see 
me when any thing is the matter; but as soon 
as all] is straight again, I’m never thought of.” 

«« But you shall be thought of doctor. I 
know I have not treated you well, but hereafter 
you shall not have cause to complain.” 

«¢] don’t know, Simpson. Men like you are 
always full of fair promises. But, a sight of 
the next tavern makes you forget them all.” 

«I know—I know. But there ’Il be nothing 
more of that. See!’ And he drew from his 
bosom a neatly folded paper and handed it to the 
doctor, who took it and glanced his eye over 
its contents. 

‘«¢Ha! What is this ? 

«¢ Yes, doctor.” 

«¢ When was this done ?” 

« To-night. Not ten minutes ago.” 

«s And are you really in earnest, Simpson ?” 

«<I feel like dying by that pledge. It was 
hard to take; but now that it is taken, I will 
never violate it. I feel that I can stand by it 
like a man.” 

*¢ Go home, Simpson,”’ replied Doctor R ; 
in a changed voice, as he handed him back his 
pledge. « Go home, and tell your wife that I 
will be there in ten minutes. Good by, and 
stand by your pledge.” 

‘¢I will do it, doctor.”’ 

On his way home, Simpson did not notice a 
single one of the tempting red curtains, and 
bottles of liquor that filled so many windows. 
He thought only of his wife, and the heart he 
was about to make happy. 

The joy that filled the bosom of the poor 
wife, who had begun sadly to fear that her hus- 
band, whose weakness she too well knew, had 
been tempted to take a glass on his way to the 
doctor’s office, need not be described. It was 
deep, trembling, and full of thankfulness to Him, 
who is the Great Restorer of all things to order 
from disorder. Even though her child remained 
ill through the night, she felt a warmth of joy 
in her heart such as she had not known for 
many years. 

In a few weeks, every thing about the per- 
son and dwelling of Simpson became remarkably 
changed. He was a good workman, and could 
earn fair wages at his trade. Instead of idling 
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half of his time, and spending more than half 
of what he earned in drink, he worked all of 
his time, and placed in the hands of his prudent 
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wife every dollar he made. This accounted for 
the change. 

Thus matters went on for nearly a year, 
when, the excitement of experience meetings, 


and other external means of keeping up an 


interest among the reformed men, and occupying | 


their minds having subsided, Simpson began to 
feel restless and lonesome, and was olten 
strongly tempted to drop in to some of his old 
places of resort, and pass an evening in good 
fellowship with former associates. 

Such thoughts always produced a feverish 
state; for a contest wovwld arise in his mind 
between the truth which he had obeyed for a 
year, and the specious, but false reasonings of 
inclination and the force of old habits not yet 
eradicated. The consequence was, that Simpson 
became unhappy. He wanted something to 
interest him—some excitement to keep him up. 
He had told his own experience, and heard 
others relate theirs, until he was tired. That 
was well enough for a time; but it would not 
satisfy always. He had never been very fond 
of reading, and had not that resource, so eleva- 
ting and strengthening to the mind, lifting it up 
into the higher regions of intellectual thought, 
instead of leaving it to sink down amid the 
mere allurements of sense. 

As this state of dissatisfaction increased, 
Simpson became really more and more unhappy. 
Iie wanted something to sustain him. Some- 
thing extra to his mere pledge. Deeply con- 
scious of this, and conscious that he was in 
imminent danger of falling, he became anxious, 
gloomy, and desponding. 

One evening, after sitting at home for an 
hotir, and reading over the newspaper of the 
day, even to the advertisements, he took his 
hat and said— 

«<I believe I ‘Il walk out for a little while. 
I feel so dull.” 

His wife looked up at him, and tried to smile. 
But, she felt troubled; for she had noticed, for 
some time, that he was not altogether himself. 
What the cause was, she did not really know. 
But a wife is never far wrong in her conjectures. 

«« You won’t stay out long?” she merely 
said. 

“QO, no. 
only want to take a short walk.” 

When Simpson left his house, he walked 
away, with his eyes upon the pavement unde- 
termined where he should go. He had gone 
out merely because he felt too restless to sit at 
home. Now that he was in the street, he was 
as dissatisfied as ever. Moving on with a slow, 
measured tread, he had gone for the distance of 
two or three squares, when his ear caught the 
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I shall be back in a little while. I 
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sound of music issuing from a noted drinking 
establishment, but a short distance ahead. 
Quickening his pace, he was soon in front of the 
house, when he paused to listen. The musie 
was from a hand organ, the owner of which had 
been paid a certain sum by the proprietor of the 
{tavern to play him a number of tunes, as a 
means of drawing in customers. The plan suc- 
ceeded to his entire satisfaction, and had like to 
have succeeded in enticing Simpson within the 
charmed circle of his bar-room. But, just as 
’ his hand was on the latch, his better sense 
came to his aid, and he tore himself away. 

Walking on again, with his head down, he 
felt still more wretched. The danger he had 
just escaped, made him fearfully aware of the 
dangers. that beset him on every side. ‘So 
wrought up in mind did he become, under a 
sense of his condition, that, shuddering from a 
vivid picture of himself again an abandoned 
drunkard, which his imagination had conjured 
up, he stopped suddenly, and said, aloud, 

«¢ God help me! What shall I do?” 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
voice, that he had heard before, said, in sur- 
prised accents— 

«« Simpson ! 
trouble now ?” 

It was Merrill, who had encountered him 
again, just at a critical moment. Simpson 
turned quickly when he felt the hand upon his 
shoulder, and looked into the face of the intruder 
half sternly. 

«« What ails you now, my friend ?” resumed 
Merrill. «A good temperance man should 
never be in trouble of mind.” 

«¢ You think so. Well, perhaps not.” 

«¢ You ’r a good temperance man.” 

«© T am not so sure of it.” 











Is it you? What is the 
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«What !” In a quick, surprised voice. 
‘© You have not broken ” 
« No, no. Not yet! But heaven only 


knows how soon I may do so. I am beset with 
temptations that it seems impossible for me to 
withstand.”’ 

«« It was not so at first.” 

« No. The excitement of meetings, and 
concerts, and the relation of experiences, occu- 
pied my mind. But these have died away ; 
and I am thrown back upon myself again—my 
weak, weak self. If I do not fall, it will be a 
miracle. I see every tavern I pass in the 
streets, and think, spite of all my efforts to 
keep such things out of my mind, of the mixed 
liquors that would thrill upon my taste like 
nectar, which are there to be obtained. What 
shall I do? I feel as if evil spirits were 
leagued to destroy me, and that, unless I receive 
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more than human strength, I will inevitably 
fall.” 

«« And so you will,’ was the solemnly spoken 
reply. 

‘«< Merrill! Why do you speak so ?”’ Simp- 
son said, quickly. «+ You will drive me at once 
to destruction. I want encouragement, not a 
prophecy of ruin. You saved me once—cannot 
you do so again?” 

«Do you remember what was said to you 
on the night you signed the pledge by our Pre- 

-sident ?” asked Merrill. 

‘¢No. What was it?” 
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the acknowledgment that all we have is from 
the Lord, and, in the endeavor to shun every 
evil of life because it is a sin against him, we 
will receive all the strength we need, no matter 
how deeply we may be tempted. From this 
hour, then, my friend, resolve to put your trust 
in Him who careth for you. After all, this is 
the reformed man’s only hope. The pledge is 
a mere external, temporary safeguard, that must 
be superceded by a deeply grounded religious 
principle, or he will be every hour in danger of 
falling. _ We must be supported from the centre, 
and not from the circumference. The pledge is 


«© «Look up and be strong! They that are } a hoop, that is liable at any time to break, but 
for you are more than all who are against ; obedience to God is a strong attraction at the 


you.’” 
«I had forgotten.” 
«« You have not looked up then.” 
«: How, up?” 


«Up to Him who can alone give power to ; 


every good resolution. If you have been stri- 
ving in your own strength, no wonder that you 
are on the eve of falling. External excitements 
and reasons of various kinds may sustain a 
reformed man for a time, but, until he place 
his cause in the hands of the All-Powerful, he 
is in imminent danger.” 

«¢ But how shall I do this? I am not a reli- 
gious man.’’ 

«« Why have you refrained from drinking ?”’ 








} centre, holding in perpetual consistence all 


things that are arranged in just order around it. 
Will you not then look up?” 

«<I feel that it is my only hope.” 

«« Take my solemn assurance that it is. Go 


home, and carry with you this truth, that if 
you will strive to act from the higher motive I 


have given you, all will be right.” 

It was, perhaps, half an hour from the time 
Simpson left his house, that he re-entered it. 
His wife looked up with some concern in her 


face as he camein. But a first glance dispelled 


the fears that had stolenover her spirit. Before 
going to bed that night, Simpson got the family 
Bible, and read a chapter aloud. In doing so, 


«« Because it is a debasing vice; a vice that, ; he felt a sweet tranquility pervade his mind, 


if indulged, will beggar my family, as it has 
once, already, done.”’ 

«« You must abstain from a higher motive.” 

«« Can there be a higher one?” 

« Yes.” 

«¢ What is it ?” 

«« To refrain from doing an evil act, because 
it is a sin against God, is a much higher motive, 
aud one that will give a striving spirit power 
over all its enemies. You acknowledge a God ?”’ 

«© O yes.” 

«¢ And that he is ever present?” 

«s Yes.” 

«: And a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him ?” 

«« So the Bible tells us.” 

«It is all true. Whatever power we have 
to oppose evil, is from Him. If we look to 
ourselves, and claim the little strength we pos- 
sess as our own, we will too svon find that we 
are weakness itself. But, if we strive to act in 





all things from a religious principle—that is, in } danger 


such as he had not experienced for a long time. 
On the next day he tried to elevate his thoughts 
to the Power above in which he wished to put 
his trust. He found it much easier to do so 
than he had expected. It was not long before, 
in addition to the reatling of a chapter in tge 
evening, before retiring, a brief prayer was 
said. From that time, a deep religious senti- 
ment took possession of the mind of Simpson. 
Light broke in upon him. He saw clearer the 
path before him, the dangers that surrounded 
him, and the way of escape. Some years have 
passed, and he is still a sober man. He does 
not think of his pledge, nor of the degradation 
of drunkenness as a reason for abstinence; but 
deems it a sin against God to touch, taste, or 
handle that which would unfit him for those 
duties in life, which, as a man, he is bound to 
perform. 

Let every reformed man look up to the same 
All-sustaining Source, and he is safe from all 
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N noticing Dr. Morton’s ; and establishes his claim to respect and sympa 
Crania AZgyptiaca, we had } thy. 

occasion to remark on The book, although written in a very diffuse 
the thorough and searching ; style is intensely interesting ; and if the author 
manner in which historical } throughout appears more in the character of a 
inquiries are conducted at $ special pleader than a judge, it cannot be denied 
‘the present time. Nothing ; that she has fairly cited the authorities on both 
could more forcibly illus- ; sides, and has sifted the motives of the writers 
trate this fact than the light ; with as much impartiality as shrewdness and 
which has recently been } discrimination. After showing the state of the 
SS thrown upon the real charac- { kingdom with respect to society, politics and the 
ter of Richard the Third of England. Horace } attitude of parties previous to Richard’s time, 
Walpole’s veneration for royalty and all that ; she takes up the narrative from his birth, and 
appertains to it, had led him into such a seru- { examines every action of his life, so far as exhi- 
tiny of old regal documents as conducted him to ; bited by existing histories, chronicles and 
his «« Historic Doubts” respecting Richard’s } documents, heaping authority upon authority 
unmitigated depravity ; but his indolence pre- 3 and citing chapter and verse to prove every 
vented his arriving at the full conviction to 3 thing which she asserts, She shows conclu- 
which a later, and more industrious and patient 3 sively that, up to the moment when he became 
inqvirer has arrived, viz: that Richard the } protector, with the charge of Edward the Fourth’s 
Third was not a usurper, nor an unnatural { children, no imputation rested upon his charac- 
monster, but a legitimate sovereign acquiring } ter; but that, on the contrary he was not only 
the throne by means justified by the position in ; the ablest statesman but the most popular man 
which he was placed, and the political maxims ; in the kingdom; that the revolution which 
of his age; and exercising his power, when ; placed him on the throne was with respect to 
acquired, with justice, public spirit, magnanimity ; the mode of its accomplishment precisely analo- 
and enlightened devotion to the interests of the ; gous with that which is called the « glorious 
kingdom. The author, who has had the courage } revolution”? of 1688, which gave the sovereignty 
to defend so remarkable a paradox as this, is ; to William and Mary; and that his administra- 
Caroline A. Halsted, in a work recently $ tion of the government was just and enlightened 
reprinted from the London edition by Messrs. ; to a degree that was far in advance of the age 
Carey and Hart of this city, entitled « Richard | in which he lived. 
; 





Ill. as Duke of Gloucester and King of Eng-. If we were to yield implicit belief to the 
land.’ By consulting all the chronicles extant } representations of the Tudor historians, we 
which were written in the reign of Richard III. } should suppose that Richard was a deformed 
and examining the public archives and private { wretch both physically and morally, and the 
letters of contemporaries, and carefully compar- 3 object of detestation through his whole life ; and 
ing them with the histories compiled under the ¢ should recognize the propriety of Shakspeare’s 
direct influence of the Tudor dynasty, whose ¢ assigning this circumstance as his motive for 
interest it was to defame the deceased king, : deliberately resolving to «« be a villain.” But 
she has been enabled to bring forward a mass this is all shewn to be pure romance. Richard 


of evidence which completely exculpates Richard § was not deformed. The portraits taken during 
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from most of the crimes, laid to his charge; 3 his life time all represent him as straight in 
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figure and of a handsome countenance. He 
received more numerous and unqualified testi- 
monials of personal affection and public appro- 
bation, than any other sovereign of England 
ever received in the same space of time, not 
even excepting Elizabeth ; and it is undoubtedly 
true that the introduction of that dynasty which 
sought to repair its own defective title by sys- 
tematically calumniating the last of the Plan- 
tagenet kings, was one of the greatest misfortunes 
which England has ever suffered. How much 
English history may be falsified by political 
motives we may easily perceive by reading any 
of their narratives of the revolutionary war in 
this country, or any of their accounts of the 
naval contests in which they were so dreadfully 
beaten during the war of 1812. The same sys- 
tem was practised by Henry VII. and his descend- 
ants, with reference to Richard the Third ; and 
it is only by a most laborious, and thorough 
examination of contemporary records that Mrs. 
Halsted has been enabled to unravel the tissue 
of falsehood, and present the world with the 
unvarnished truth. 

We copy the concluding paragraphs of her 
work as a specimen of her style, and a summary 

Les views respecting Richard’s character. 


“ This monarch, by striving to suppress the 
hox:s of military retainers, and above all, by 
his pronibitory enactments against the ancient 
custom of giving badges, liveries, and family 
devices to multitudes of armed followers, struck 
at the root of the evil, which arose from each 
chieftain having a standing and well disciplined 
army at command, to overawe the crown and 
perpetually disturb the peace of the realm. 
But the odium which attached to this daring 
measure of abridging a power so dangerous to 
the throne Jed to King Richard’s ruin; while 
the merit of carrying out a policy which Richard 
began, doubtless too precipitately and boldly, 
has been exclusively apportioned to Henry VII. 
who, treadjng in the same steps with his prede- 
cessor, although circumspectly and with caution 
attained the object, and the appellation of the 
Father of English liberty, from the identical 
cause, and from pursuing the same measures 
which laid King Richard in the dust, and pro- 
cured for him the name and the character of a 
tyrant! 

«¢ How far he merited this epithet must de- 
pend upon his acts, and the degree of credit 
which is due to those who have branded him 
with it. Many of the greatest, wisest and most 
powerful monarchs in all countries have been 
usurpers, or ascended the throne irregularly ; 
and the reason is obvious ; without rare talents 
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and ability for government, they could not have 
acquired sufficient ascendency over their fellow- 
men to break the direct line of succession, and 
to be invested with the sovereign power. 

‘«But such political changes, when brought 
about by the voice of the country, and without 
having recource to arms, by no means imply the 
elevation of a tyrant, although it may denote 
incapacity in the monarch deposed. If Richard 
erred in yielding to the evil counsels of those 
who knew that ambition was inherent in his 
race, and formed the predominant feature in his 
character he at least proved himself, when cal- 
led upon to exercise the regal power, a patriotic 
and enterprising monarch, distinguished for wis- 
dom in the senate and for prowess in the field. 

«« His reign was signally advantageous to the 
realm; and he gave earnest of being disposed 
to make amends for any imputation of injustice 
that might be laid to his charge, arising from 
his irregular accession to the throne. 

«The nation were indebted to him for 
provident statutes of lasting good; and he was 
alike a firm protector of the church, and strict 
in the administration of justice to the laity 
He was a generous enemy, notwithstanding that 
he was an ill-requited friend; and that this 
his clemeney and forbearance did not arise from 
personal fear, is evidenced by the intrepid 
bravery, undaunted courage, and contempt of 
danger, which even his enemies have perpetua- 
ted - 





‘He did a stately farewell take, 
And, in his night of death, set like the sun; 
For Richard in his West seem’d greater, than 
When Richard shined im his meridian. 
Three years he acted ill, these two hours well 
And with unmated resolution strove : 
He fought-as bravely as he justly fell, 
As did the Capitol to Manlius prove, 
So Bosworth did to him, the monument 
Both of his glory and his punishment.’ 


«« A close examination into the earliest records 
connected with his career will prove that, 
among all the heavy and fearful charges which 
are brought against him, few, if any, originate 
with his cotemporaries, but that the dark. deeds 
which have rendered his name so ocious were 
first promulgated as rumor, and admitted as 
such by Fabyan, Polydore Virgil, and Sir 
Thomas More, in the reign of his successor ; 
that they were multiplied in number, and less 
unhesitatingly fixed upon him by Grafton, Hall, 
and Hollinshed, during the ensuing reign; and 
that towards the close of the Tudor dynasty 
every modification being cast aside, they were 
recorded as historical truths by Lord Bacon, Sir 
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Richard Baker, and many others, and rendered , puted but unsubstantiated crimes, must respond 
yet more appalling by the moral and personal } to the sentiments of the old poet,— 


deformity with which King Richard was by that 
time invested by the aid of the drama. If, 
nowever, by a retrogade movement, these calum: 
nies are found gradually to lessen one by one, 
and that the progress can be traced to no more 
copious sources than the evil fortune which 
overwhelmed King Richard at Bosworth, and 
gave the palm of victory to his rival,—if his 
administration, though brief, affords evidence of 
the sound views which influenced his conduct, 
and if, apart from fear and from jealousy of the 
baronial power, he resolutely pursued that sys- 
tem of domestic policy which he felt would 
ameliorate the condition of his people, and con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the country at 
large, then surely, as was observed | at the 
opening of this memoir, it is time that justice 
was done him as a monarch, and 
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that the ;: 


strictest inquiry should be made into the measure } 


of his guilt as a man. 
further remarked, may not have softened the 
asperity with which a hostile faction delighted 
to magnify his evil deeds; but time, and the 
publication of cotemporary documents, have 
made known many redeeming qualities, have 
furnished proof of eminent virtue, and certified 
to such noble exemplary deeds as already suffice 
to rescue King Richard’s memory from at least 
a portion of the aggravated crimes which have 
so long rendered his name odious, and inspired 
great doubts as to the truth of other accusations 
which rest on no more stable authority. 

If Lord Bacon could panegyrize «his whole- 
some laws,’? and pronounce him « jealous for 
the honor of the English nation,’”—if Grafton 
could so far eulogize his proceedings as to 
admit «that if he had continued lord protector, 
the realm would havgs prospered, and he would 
have been praised and beloved,”’—if Polydore 
Virgil could speak in commendation of his 
«piety and benevolence,” and laud « the good 
works which his sudden death alone rendered 
incomplete,”°—if cotemporary writers testify to 
his noble conduct in the field, and the treachery 
that worked his destruction, and certify that 
before his accession he was so * loved and 
praised” that many would have « jeoparded life 
and goods with him,”—if the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge perpetuate his love of 
letters, his patronage of the arts, and his munifi- 
cence to these seminaries of learing,—and if 
the register of his public acts abounds in ex- 
amples of liberality to the church, of equity, 
charity, beneficence and piety, surely every 
impartial mind, with reference to his long im- 
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Time, indeed, as was ; 
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‘«« Here leave his dust incorporate with mould : 
He was a king, that challengeth respect.” 


True it is, that from the great distance of time 
in which he lived, some parts of his history 
must still rest upon reasoning and conjecture ; 
and mystery will, probably, ever envelope many 
portions of his career, the destruction of original 
documents rendering impossible a close examina- 
tion into several that rest on report alone; yet 


, if so great an advance has already been made as 


the admission that the «« personal monster whom 
More and Shakespeare exhibited has vanished,’ 
and that the restless habits resulting from a 
nervous temperament, and which have been 
made to indicate a Nero or Caligula, are shown 
to have been, not the result of a demoniacal 
temper, but the usual accompaniment of those 
impetuous feelings, and of that vivid rapidity of 
thought, which, seeing all things clearly, could 
not brook opposition, or, the unmanly subterfuge 
of double dealing, it is earnestly to be hoped, 
for the credit of our national history, for the 
honor of England and of her monarchs, that 
further discoveries, by throwing yet more light 
upon the dark and difficult times in which Richard 
III. flourished, will add to the proofs which 
already exist of his innocence as regards the 
great catalogue of crimes so long and so unjustly 
laid to his charge: and that thus his moral, 
equally with his personal, deformity may vanish 
under the bright influence of that searching 
examination into historical truth, that firm 
resolution of separating fact from fiction, which 
peculiarly characterize the present enlightened 
period. 

«« These philosophical views having already 
rescued his memory from one portion of the 
fabulous tales which have made him a by-word 
and reproach, to posterity, fair ground is open 
for belief that the day is not far distant when 
truth and justice will prevail over prejudice anu 
long received opinion, and unite in discarding 
mere rumor and tradition for the recognition,of 
facts that can be fully established, so that, the 
character-and conduct of this prince being dis- 
played in its true light, his actions dispassion- 
ately considered, and the verified details of his 
reign balanced against the unworthy motives 
attributed to him on no ground but surmise, 
atonement, however tardy, may at length be 
made to a monarch who, for three centuries and 
upwards, has been so unsparingly reviled, so 
bitterly calumniated, as 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


THE BRIDGE OF DOON, 


‘¢ Bridge of Doon”’ 


; Scotland, is con- 
) tained in our Maga- 
= \zine for this month. 
jt was to gain the 
key stone of this 
‘bridge that Burns’s 
SadeSeey = ‘«« Tam O’Shanter”’ 
urged forward his mare Maggie, after having 
disturbed the witch revel in Kirk Alloway. 
The circumstances under which Burns’s celebrated 














the Antiquary, 
Burns, offered, 


having been introduced to 
while wine and wit were 


it. Burns consented, and before 


company 
convivial glass with Grose, all the various 
traditions connected with the ruin were passing 
through his mind. One of these was of a far- 


MOST beautiful 


engraving of the } 


AND TAM O’SHANTER. 


on passing the old Kirk, was startled by a light 
glimmering through the walls : on drawing near, 


> he saw a cauldron hung over a fire, in which 


on the River Ayr, : 


the heads and limbs of children were simmering; 


there was neither witch nor fiend to guard it, so 


> 


> he unhooked the cauldron® turned out the con- 


; tents, and carried it home as a trophy. A 
‘ second tradition was of a man of Kyle, who, 
‘ having been on a market night detained late in 
: Ayr, on crossing the old bridge of Doon, on his 


way home, saw a light streaming through the 
gothic window of Alloway Kirk, and, on riding 


- near, beheld a batch of the district witches, 


‘dancing merrily around their master, the devil, 
poem was written were these. Francis Grose, | 


- sound of bag pipes. He 


who kept them « louping and flinging” to the 
knew several of the 


. old crones, and smiled at their gambols; but 
active, to include old Kirk Alloway in his } 
illustrations of the Antiquities of Scotland, if : 
the Bard of Doon weuld write a poem to ac- ° 


one of them, and she happened to be young and 
rosy, particularly attracted his attention. He 
looked on her for a time highly delighted, and 


‘ then exclaimed- -« Weel luppen Maggie wi’ the 
leaving the table at which he was taking a | 


short sark!’? Satan stopped his music, the 


_ light was extinguished, and out rushed the hags 


, after the farmer, who started off full gallop for 
; the Bridge of Doon, knowing that they could not 
mer, who, on a night wild with wind and rain, : 


cross a stream: he escaped; but Maggie, who 
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“# was foremost, seized his horse’s tail at the { that eventful night his memory supplied circum- 

3 middle of the bridge, and pulled it off in her stances which prepared him for the strange sight 

® efforts to stay him. tat Alloway. A poor chopman had perished 

«« Tam O’Shanter’? was the work of a single } some winters before, in the snow: a murdered 

day. It was composed in a highly excited state child had been found by some early hunters ; a 

of the imagination. The poet walked out to tippling farmer had fallen from his horse at the 

his favorite musing path, which led to the’ old ; expense of his neck, beside a « meikle stane :” 

= tower of the Isle along Nithside, and was ? and a melancholy old woman had hanged herself 

a observed to walk hastily and mutter as he went. } at the bush above the well, as the poem relates ; 

= His wife knew by these signs that he was > all these matters the poet pressed into the service 

engaged in composition, and watched him from 3 of his muse, and used them with a skill which 

the window. At last wearying, and, moreover } adorns, rather than oppresses the legend. A pert 

wondering at the unusual length of his medita- 3} lawyer from Dumfries objected to the language 

tions, she took her child with her, and went to 3} as obscure. «Obscure, sir!’ said Burns, « you 

meet him; but, as he seemed not to see her, ; know not the language of that great master of 

she stepped aside among the broom to allow him 3 your own art—the devil. If you had a witch 

to pass, which he did with a flushed brow, and 3 for your client, you would not be able to manage 

dropping eyes, reciting a portion of the poem § her defence.’ ” 

aloud. We give a fine cut, representing the ruins of 

«He embellished this wild tradition,” says ; Kirk Alloway, as they now appear. The old 

one of his biographers, «« from fact as well as window, in which satan sat and piped to the 
from fancy : along the road which Tam came on } witches, remains unbroken. 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 
4 “I WILL HOPE CONTINUALLY.” 


“ May the light of my life’s day, like that of the morning, be an ascending one! Whetherits beam shine throng) 
mists or through clear air is all one! if only the day increase, if only life brighten.” Miss Bremen. 


WILL hope for ever! will hope on 
still, 
Though the joys of life depart, 
And its colder cares, like an ebbing 
rill, 
See Roll back on my fearful heart. 
I will say to pleasure—‘ Farewell awhile !— 
O thou of the joy-bright brow, 
Thou hast blessed me long with a loving smile, 
But thy work is finished now.” 
And then in the strength of an earnest will, 
I will hope for ever—will hope on still. 


What shadows are on our way, 

So the light of our being shall only mount 
To the pure and perfect day. 

The purer and clearer if all be won, 

For the clouds that cradled the early sun. 





Bring pain and sadness with all their thorns, 
I will drink the bitter cup, 
So the light of my spirit be like the morn’s— 
For ever ascending up! 
Be it hidden by earth-clouds, and dimmed with 
tears, 
Be its glory paled awhile, 
I will hope for ever, though pain and blight If it only burst from the gloom at last 
O’er my pathway ceaseless roll, In the great All-Father’s smile ; 
For I know that His name is Love and Light And come what may of wo to me, 
Who ruleth o’er the whole. I will hope through all, that this shall be. 
And it seemeth but little, in all the count, HW. M. 


0 Ajeet — P - Sette ~~ 





Turoven all life’s scenes—through weal and , Oh! think how transient here below 


wo, Thy sorrow and thy gladness : 
Through days of mirth and sadness, § And watch thou atways, lest thou stray 


Where’er thy wandering footsteps go— } From Him who points the heavenward way. 











ELFISH- 
NESS is 
the great bar 
to human ex- 
cellence — 
_ the great im- 
pediment in 
the road of 
advancing ci- 
vilization.— 
The glorious 
principle 
which teaches to «« do unto others as” we «+ would 
that they should do unto” us, is the only 
available weapon wherewith to contend success- 
fully against this unhappy bias of our nature. 
Selfishness displays itself in different ways. 
It is one of our most insidious foes—it gradually 
gains possession of all the outworks, and is ever 
alert to install itself in the citadel, in the very 
stronghold of our minds. It is Protean shaped, 
and comes upon us in every variety of form— 
appeals to all our foibles—flatters all our vani- 
ties, and is one of the most powerful and perse- 





















































vering enemies that poor frail humanity has to 
contend against. Few, very few there be, who 
t struggle at all against it, and few indeed who 
4 have made any approach to victory over it. Sel- 
{ fishness so thoroughly hoodwinks us—makes us 
i so perfectly blind—that the same facts appear 
{ 





iH different when applied to ourselves or others. 
4) \ That which in ourselves seems perfectly right, 
shocks our morality if coming from another. 
hi We expect concession and consideration, but do } 
not deem it necessary to offer either. Tn fact, 




















we would have him; but we do not think that 











we would be treated. 
life we exact too much, and yield too little. 









rectitude. 


1 we expect that every one will act towards us as } 


it is equally necessary for us to treat others as 
In all our relations in 


{ 

i We have two pair of eyes, one to see what 
. affects ourselves, the other to note that which 
appertains to our neighbors—two standards of 
The justice enthroned upon our 


For Arthur’s Magazine. 
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SELFISHNESS - 


BY AN UTILITARIAN. 


minds is not blindfolded, she is troubled with 
obliquity of vision. Unfortunately, the few who 
have partially conquered this demon of our 
nature, are mere victims to their more selfish 
brethren. A man whose moral vision is suffi- 
ciently clear to see equally the mote and the 
beam, must either bea martyr, or, in self-defence, 
relapse into selfishness. He is imposed upon in 
every direction—his better qualities tempt the 
vicious to do him wrong. 

It will be objected, that self-:ove is not in- 
jurious when under proper control; that it 
produces in man a desire to aggrandize and 
ennoble himself, that from such a desire spring 
all great actions, all scientific discoveries, all 
public benefits. Even granting that such results 
sometimes flow from such a source—how small, 
how few, how insignificant they are, compared 
with the huge mass of misery that is hourly 
endured through the operation of selfishness. It 
is to be doubted even whether such an objection 
is tangible—it is questionable whether any of 
the great scientific luminaries—any of the bene- 
factors of their species, have thought of their 
own aggrandizement. Washington, to whom 
we are so deeply indebted, clearly did not. Sir 
Isaac Newton was directed in his search after 
knowledge by a perfect love for it,—Wilberforce 
struggled to ameliorate the lot of his fellow 
creatures from pure benevolence ; and we cannot 
but think that all truly great men ever have had, 
and ever will have, a very considerable disregard 
of public opinion. They must have a standard 
of excellence at which they seek to arrive— 
a general good which they desire to accomplish, 
totally apart and freed from any personal con- 
sideration Selfishness in its worst degree is 
the invariable accompaniment of narrowed 
intellect, while the most enlightened and culti- 
vated minds are ever the most free from worldly 
mindedness. 

Let us struggle, then, to conquer this enemy 
to our peace. The selfish man is never happy; 


he is everlastingly in trouble, continually think 
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ing that he has been injured, or is in danger of 
being imposed upon. Let us turn this meddling 
disturber of our happiness out of our homes— 
out from our minds. Let us not only endeavor 
to free our own minds from the monster, but 
strive likewise to remove it from that of others, 
especially in all those who look up to us for 
guidance and direction, and who profit from, or 
suffer by our example. In affecting an object, 
no individual is so humble as not to have the 
means of aiding it in his own sphere,—each indi- 
vidual has a circle in which his or her example, 
will produce good or evil. Females—mothers 
more especially so. Let them lend their aid to 
the good object of chastening our selfishness,— 
let them bear in mind the important fact, that 
the germs of a child’s disposition are formed 
under their care, that it is in their power to 
weed the infant garden under their charge, to 
eradicate the weeds, and tend and cultivate the 
flowers—to destroy the tares, and nourish the 
wheat under their fostering care, until it ripen 





For Arthur’ 
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and spread blessings wherever it is laid. Our 
characters are formed in our infancy—one of the 
greatest living philosophers has asserted that a 
child learns more between the ages of two and 
five than all the rest of its life. During that 
period, the child is entirely under the control 
of its mother, and it is an acknowledged fact 
that all eminent men have had maternal rela- 
tives of no ordinary character and ability. 

We must bear in mind one important fact, 
that in order to check selfishness in others, it is 
necessary to crush it in ourselves. Like load- 
stones, our feelings call into existence similar 
ones in others—anger excites anger—selfishness 
calls out selfishness—and our benevolence can- 
not fail to call into existence benevolent feelings 
in those around us. Let us then cultivate 
benevolence, aided by the cheering thought that 
every bad feeling crushed, and every good one 
nourished, not only tends to enoble our own 
minds, but will ultimately benefit mankind, and 
} advance the progress of universal civilization. 
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HEAVENLY MUSIC, 


“If the music of earth is so sweet, what must be the 
voices—ten thousand upon ten thousand.’ 


ROM the lowly flower to the hcuse 


of prayer 


rose,— 





flows,— 

In the breeze-struck tones of the leafy tree, 

In the thronging waves of the swelling sea,— 

Tis heard in the grove where the wild birds throng,— 
The heart is fill’d with the power of song ! 


It has made the cell like a forest bower, 
And the bed of death has felt its power ; 
The human voice hath bid it bless 


if » 'T is felt in the breath of the waken’d } 


& *T is heard where the deep blue water ; 


music of heaven, when all the heavenly hosts unite their 


; And the heart responds to its holiness. 
, Let music speak, and our pride meena: 


And passion is stilled as it floats abbng)~ - 

: The heart is filled with the power of song! 

; O then, if such music to earth be given, 

; How sweet to the soul must be that of heaven ; 
Where the angels join in a countless throng, 

; To praise the Glory of God in song ! 

» My soul! how long will this prison clay 

} Confine thy longings for flight away, 

‘To tune thy voice in praise with them, 

’ And bathe in the light of His Diadem ? Z 
: Mary. 
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THE CLOUD. 


A coup lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watched the glory moving on, 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below: 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow, 

E’en in its very motion there was rest, 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 


: Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss 1s given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
While to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
5 And tells to man his glorious destinies. 
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HERE is muchthat § Mentioning. In it, we have endeavored to show Jay 
' we wished to say what is the true foundation on which the « reformed altho 
in this the opening man” must base his hope of being sustained to the wide 

number of our new 3 end. Many who have taken the pledge, have, alas ! nece 

volume, but unex- violated their solemn contract with their fellow men, giou 

% pectedly, our contri- ; and gone back to their old habits; and many who ther 
butors have crowd- ( still hold on faithfully, are, at times sorely tempted, pass 

ed us nearly out of and are led, in very bitterness of spirit, amid these play 

our usual place. } temptations, to exclaim ‘ What shall Ido?” The read 

Perhaps this is no } answer to that earnest question, we have endeavored sis 0 

loss to the reader, } to give. We hope every reformed man will read it. In a 

however much the } We are sure that it will dohim good. Other articles Wi 

editor may be disappointed. He could have laid over { we might specify, but it is needless; all will be gen 

some one of the articles included in this number, as found excellent. Our poetical contributors have lar 

he has been compelled to lay over many that he done well. The number contains many gems. We to ¢ 

i wished to insert, in order to give place to his remarks { present it to our readers with confidence. ati 
on literary and other matters; but he was unwilling — | hor 

to leave out any one of the excellent papers that now Tue AMERICAN Woman.—A weekly paper with Ba 

grace its pages, and preferred saying less himself, ; this title has recently been started in our city, pub- Bt thi 

believing that his contributors could speak to more } lished and edited by ladies. We have looked through he 

; purpose. In this, the reader will doubtless agree } a few numbers, and find that it is conducted with ume 
with: ie. vigor and ability—masezuline vigor, we might almost % = 

In making up the opening number of a new volume, } have said, notwithstanding its rather low opinion of * wi 

we have studied to present a fair specimen of what the masculine mind, as exhibited in the current lite- : oF 

our magazine will be throughout the year. We 3 rary productions, of our country. . Certain it is, that y is 

think we m y safely say, that not a single number 3 “ The American Woman” js edited with no mean m 

t will be inferior in interest; many we are sure will ; ability, and it is also certain that it cuts right and left : fi 
h be still more attractive. Our resources are ample, 3 at the “lords of creation” who rule in the literary h 
) our affections in our work, and our control over its § world, with a keen edge@ and glittering Damascus g 
i pages entire. These are absolutely necessary in 3 blade. Some of its thrusts are well made, and strike q 
# order to attain any degree of excellence; with these, } home in the right quarters. Fearless and independent 
, we know that we can fulfil every promise here it has begun, and fearless and independent may it e 
* made. continue. But, let it not waste too much time in g 
“ Of the articles in this number, we would particu- } exposing the glaring deficiencies on our side, but, 4 . 
+. larly call attention to « The Woodcutter,” a fine $ rather strive to develop its own truth, power, and - ‘ 
Yt German story, from that admirable writer Caroline ; beauty. Let us find in it the sweet odor of the rose ' 
r Pichler. Professor Frost’s paper on “‘ Richard the { and violet, rather than the thistle’s sting. Woman’s : . 
qi Third” will strike almost every reader with surprise. § influence upon society is strongest when it comes in ' 
a} He will hardly credit the fact that Shakespeare’s 3} gentle and affectionate incentives to virtuous actions— ; 
By portrait of this king is as unlike the original as can } when it shows forth the purity of truth and the beauty | 

a well be imagined. It will be almost impossible for { of goodness. But, if she chide too strongly, or sneer 














i him to realize the fact, that Richard the Third was a 3 too bitterly, her end will rarely be attained. We 
man well formed, and elegant in his person, courte- $ find enough of this among our own sex, and can bear 
ous in his bearing, and honorably spoken of by all ; it but illy from them; but when we see beautiful 
cotemporary writers. And yet, this seems to be the ? woman’s lip disfigured by a sneer, we turn away 
real truth. ‘The Sewing Society” is well done. It { with regret. She has lost her power over us! The 
would be a grave face indeed, that did not open into ¢ talented ladies who preside over the columns of the 
a smile at the account given of what was done at } “* American Woman,” will pardon us for these 
one of the sittings. The view taken of the subject is {; remarks, They truly express the feelings awakened 
the right one. Such hits will do good, even if they { by a perusal of some of their articles, and we utter 
are felt, in certain quarters to be rather hard. } them with the freedom that we hope they will speak 
«« What Shall I do?” a temperance sketch from our § of our work, it they should feel called upon to do so. 
own hand, is an article that we must be excused for { To the enterprise, we wish the most pertect success 
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S Let American women subscribe for it, and write for 


it, and stamp upon it the true character of their sex, 
that it may bear with it wherever it goes, a healthy 
influence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The works of the Rev. William Jay, of Argule ; 


Chapel, Bath, comprising matter not heretofore 
presented to the American public. In three vols. 
New York, Harper § Brother. 

These are bulky volumes, containing sermons, 
daily reflections, biographical sketches, &c. Mr. 
Jay is a man of piety, benevolence, and ability ; 
although so eccentric as frequently to appear of 
widely different character. His writings are of 
necessity more interesting to those of his own reli- 
gious persuasion than to the general reader; yet 
there is much food for thought in them, and many 
passages wherein striking and original views are dis- 
played that must please and interest all classes of 
readers. Mr. Jay’s mind is analytical, and his analy- 
sis of any subject is sure to be rigorously scrutinizing. 
In a preface to the biography of a friend, Rev. C. 
Winter, after showing the advantages of biography in 
general, the author goes on to inquire what particu- 
lar kind is most useful, and takes occasion to object 
to distinguished characters as unfitted to excite emu- 
lation and imitation from the fact of there being little 
hope to ordinary personages of getting into similar 
situations in life. He then adds a truth that we 
think cannot be too widely spread. « Neither,” says 
he “are eccentric characters the best suited to 
instruct and impress. These can be easily made to 
awaken notice, and therefore their lives are often 
written and greedily read, but, as the former subject 
cannot be imitated, so these ought not. Eccentricity 
is sometimes found connected with genius, but it does 
not coalesce with true wisdom. Hence men of the 
first order of intellect have never betrayed it; and 
hence also men of secondary talents drop it as they 
grow wiser; and are satisfied to found their conse- 
quence on real and solid excellency, not on peculiar- 
ity and extravagance. They are content to awaken 
regard, and obtain applause by the rectitude and 
gracefulness of their going, rather than to make pas- 
sengers stare and laugh by leaping over the wall, or 
tumbling along the road. True greatness is serious : 
trifling is beneath its dignity. We are more 
indebted to the regular, sober, constant course of the 
sun, than to the glare of the comet: the one indeed 
occupies our papers, but the other enriches our fields 
and gardens; we gaze at the strangeness of the one, 
but we live by the influence of the other.” 

We regret that our space will not allow of further 
extracts from this admirable chapter, which abounds 
in passages equally clear and forcible. In the pre- 
sent rage for biographical writings, Mr. Jay’s essay 
on that order of composition, may be read with 
advantage. 


“ Tales from the German,” «“ The Natural His- 
tory of Courtship,” « The Physiology of the Lon- 
don Medical Student,” by Punch; « Attila,” by 


James, and a troop of other cheap publications may } books by the Harpers. 
be used for amusement, not unmixed with instruction, 
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provided the perusing bee can extract the honey. 
Books to men, should be like flowers to the bee; 
none so worthless but that some good may be gleaned 
from them. 

« Littel’s Living Age,’ has reached the twenty- 
seventh number. Its rapidly increasing circulation 
may @e considered the surest proof of its continued 
excellence. At any rate, it is the most satisfactory 
proof that can be afforded to the publishers, and we 
sincerely hope that it may continue to increase in 
proportion to the merits of the book, feeling sure 
that in such a case, its circulation will be immense. 


Harper’s Pictorial Bible, and Hewit’s Iilustrated 
Shakespeare, and Tales from Shakespeare are con- 
tinued in their usual style of elegance and beauty. 
The same is true of E. Ferrett, & Co.’s fine edition 
of Mrs. 8. C. Hauu’s Sketches of Irish Character. 
Of this last work the New York Tribune says.—« It 
is one of the finest specimens of printing that we have 
ever seen. Of the sketches themselves, it is unneces- 
sary to speak, since they are universally acknow- 
ledged to be among the most attractive to be found in 
the language.” 7 


A History of Greece, by Right Rev. Connop Thirl- 
wall, Lord Bishop of St. Davids’. New York, 
Harper & Brother, 1844. 

This work appeared originally in Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia in 8 volumes (cost $16). It is now 
printed in 8 numbers at 25 cts. each. It is univer- 
sally admitted by Europeancritics to be the ablest 
and most learned history of Greece which has ever 
appeared. Mitford’s was written with tory preju- 
dices. This work is liberal, and does justice to the 
Grecian republics. 

A Treatise on the forces which produce the organt- 
zation of plants. With an appendiz, containing 
several memoirs on capillary attraction, electri- 
city, and the chemical action of light. By John 
William Draper, M. D. Professor of Chemistry 
tn the University of New York. Harper § 
Brothers, 1844. 

The title of this work will at once attract the 
attention of scientific men. It is elegantly printed in 
quarto form, and contains over two hundred pages of 
reading matter. It is a valuable addition to that 
branch of literature to which it belongs. 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric, by George Campbell, 
D.D,F.R.S. Edin. Principal of the Marshall 
College, Aberdeen. A new edition with the 
author’s last additions and corrections, New 
York. Harper § Brothers. 

This book is worthy the attention of all who desire 
to improve their style of speaking and writing. The 
author expresses himself with clearness, and furnishes 
an abundance of hints to those engaged in literary 
pursuits. If our writers would study more carefully 
than they do works of this kind, we should have 
fewer offences against the English language than now 
occur. The volume is handsomely got up, as are all 
All the above works for 
sale by E. Ferrett & Co. 
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Books ror CHILDREN.—From Messrs. J. H. Car- , 
ter & Co. of Boston, we have received several excel- | 


lent juvenile books in addition to those which were 
noticed in our November number. 


under the direct supervision of Mr. Samuel Colman, 
to whom the little folks have been indebted for the 
last few years for some of their choicest hqday 
presents. To know that he has issued a juvenile 
book, is always a sufficient recommendation. It is 
sure to be beautiful without and attractive within. 
Those that we have received from Messrs. Carter & 
Co. are 


The Pretty Alphabet for good children, forming 
No. 4 of Aunt Mary’s Library for Lattle Folks. 
This is a neat little affair, and will sell freely : 
The Floweret, a Gift of Love. 


young : 
Iattle Thomas. By Mrs. Barbauld, forms one 


of the numbers in the same series. As does also 


Little Maria. By Mrs. Barbauld: 
Usefid Stories for Little Folks is excellent : 


Poems for Little Folks, is also good : 

New Stories for Litile Girls, edited by Miss 
Colman, is very neatly embellished, and bound up in 
fine colored muslin with gilt stamps and gilt edges. 


inculcate goodness, and thus aid the earnest efforts of 
parents to cultivate right affections in the minds of 
their children. 


The Child’s Gem for 1845. Edited by Mrs. S. 
Colman.—The elegant binding of this little volume 
fitly encloses and decorates the fine-toned stories 
within. Many of thvse last are of the true stamp, 
and teach not only love and obedience to parents, but 
that filial «* fear of the Lord,” which «is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 

For such juvenile books as the above, every 
parent must feel deeply indebted to the publishers. 
Most freely do we recommend them to notice, and 
endorse them as good. All of themare for sale at E. 
Ferrett & Co.’s store, 101 Chestnut street, where a 
fine assortment of annuals, gift books, and juveniles 
will be found. 

Kriss Kringle’s Christmas Tree, Philadelphia, 
E. Ferrett & Co. This is one among the most 
beautiful gift books for children that have appeared 
this season. It is full of attractive stories and little 
poems, just suited for the young folks, and has plenty 
of pictures and every thing to make it attractive. 
We have read it through and know it to be a good 
book, as it is a very handsome one. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


We enter upon our new volume, with a determi- 
nation not to be surpassed in beauty of typography 
or artistical embellishment, by any cotemporary. 
This is our business as publishers, and we shall look 
well to it. The literary department of our work is 
in the hands of one who will take care that every 
article published is good. In this we rest, mainly, 





) excellence shall ever be our aim. 
All the children’s | 
books tliat are published by this house, are got up ° 
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our claims to public favor. Pictures and external ‘ 





ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 





attractions are nothing, without food for the mind 
that is nourishing, piquant, and healthy. Beauty and 
The commenda- 
tion our work has received from all quarters, acts as 
a stimulent to renewed exertions. We shall strive 
hard to merit the approbation so freely bestowed. 

7” We would refer to the advertisement of Mrs. 
Hall’s admirable Skercues oF Irish CHARACTER, 
to be found on the cover It is a work of great 
beauty. A specimen number will be sent to any 
one who will write us free of postage. 


PrEMIUMS.—To any one who will obtain for our 


; magazine three subscribers, with the money ($6) in 
, advance, we will send Mrs. Hall’s beautiful work, 
By Anna Maria : 
Wells, is also one of the numbers of Aunt Mary’s © 
Library, and is composed of attractive poems for the | 


now appearing in numbers. Or, the same premium 
will be given for a club of seven subscribers to the 
magazine, and $10. Or, for $5 sent free of postage, 
two copies of the magazine will be sent, and one 


> copy of Mrs. Hall’s Sketches. 


Our PLATES FOR THE PRESENT MONTH.—This 
number contains two superb plates—Joan of Are and 
the Bridge of Doon, besides one of the most beautiful 
title pages that has yet appeared in any magazine. 
‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.”” A bad plate requires 
a little bolstering up—a few kind words said in its 


; 1 oe om ‘ favor, in order that those to whom it is presented 
The merit of these stories lies in the fact, that they ° 


may not turn from it with displeasure. But such 
engravings as this number contains need no formal 
and apologetic introduction. They carry in their 
face their own warm welcome. 

OrHer EMBELLISHMENTS.—The handsome vignette 
and ornamental letter with which this number opens, 
we are sure will please our readers. They are neat 
and appropriate. The Monument to Joan of Are at 
Rouen is well engraved, and forms a very attractive 
embellishment ; the same may be said of the Ruins 
of Kirk Alloway. Besides these, the number of 
beautiful initial lettersgthat grace the pages of our 
work, and will continue to grace them throughout the 
volume, cannot fail to gratify every reader of taste. 
All who take this magazine may depend upon the 
publishers doing every thing to give it all the literary 
interest, and artistic beauty that lie in their 
power. 

OricinaL Views or Western Scenery.—We 
have engaged an artist of much talent to furnish us 
with a series of pictures of Western Scenery, from 
which we shall have engravings made for our maga- 
zine. These views will be of places interesting in 
the history of the West, or remarkable for their great 
beauty. 

New Views or NiaGara.—Besides the views of 
Western Scenery, we have contracted with the same 
artist, who spent two months at the Falls of Niagara, 
and sketched views of it from more than thirty 
different positions with great accuracy, for three 
pictures of the Falls, the most spirited of any we 
have yet seen. These will be speedily engraved for 
our magazine. Two of them are already finished and 


ready for the engraver. 
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